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Simply pin a dollar bill 
to this coupon 
Harper’s Bazar, 119 W. 40 St., N.Y. Com- 


plying with your offer, I enclose $1 for ten 
months of Harper’s Bazar—regular price, $1.50. 


H. B.-4-15. 














— the Fashions Spring and Summer bring — 


Many and varied —and, my, so dif- 
ferent! An exquisite display—the 
height of the costumer’s art, the 
witchery of the milliners. 


The Spring openings define the 
trend of the mode. This fashion 
event is faithfully chronicled in 
Harper’s Bazar. 


In spite of the hardships and 
expenses of communication with 
Paris, the Bazar has maintained its 
superior fashion service. 


For thousands of well-groomed 
women Harper’s Bazar is a constant 
advisor. 


These women have already learned 
from the Bazar’s advance news what 
fashions the Summer will bring. 
They are buying their apparel with 


119 West 
Fortieth 
Street 


discrimination, and will wear it con- 
fident that it is correct in every de- 
tail. 


Are you one of them ? If not, sim- 
ply cut off the coupon at the left 
and mail it now for a ten months’ 
subscription at the special intro- 
ductory price of $1. 


Harpers Bajar 
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sre» THE OLD HOUSES OF LYONS «=== 


(The illustrations in this article are used by per- 
mission of the Société du Vieux Lyon) 

O most of us, who think of 

Lyons at all, the city is “the 

place whence the silk comes.” 

Some of us, on our way from 
Paris to the Riviera, have passed through 
the town with a vague thought of Pauline 
Deschappelles; some of us break the jour- 
ney to Provence at the “Porte du Midi,” 
— as Lyons is sometimes called, — spend 
a couple of days, Baedeker in hand, and 
then go on our way with easy consciences 
and tired feet, happy at having “done” 
another town. We have, perhaps, seen the 
unique Museum of Silks in the Palais du 
Commerce — which is worth more than 
one visit; or the old cathedral of Saint- 
Jean, with its wonderful clock; we have, 
possibly, stood on the hill of Fourviére, 
as Félicité Waldo used to do, and caught a 
glimpse of distant Mont Blanc, over the 
city at our feet; we may have wandered 
through the pretty Parc de la Téte d’Or, 
with its little zoo and its botanical gar- 
dens; we may have visited some of the 
interesting churches with which Lyons 
abounds; but we probably have not seen 
the obscure, dirty, picturesque old houses 
which crowd upon narrow streets at the 
foot of the Fourviére hillside, in the 
Quartier Saint-Jean; and which, like the 
Old Guard at Waterloo, resist the fierce 
attacks of Progress nearer the heart of 
the city. 

We moderns, with little pity or respect 
for the Past to which we owe our Present, 
pull down Beauty to make room for Use, 
repel the Esthetic with the Commercial, 
replace the Picturesque by the Clean. 
“You talk of the scythe of Time, and the 
tooth of Time,” says Ruskin. “TI tell you, 
Time is scytheless and toothless; it is we 
who gnaw like the worm, we who smite 
like the scythe.” If we do this in times 
of Peace, what can we expect from the 
warriors? Yet in Lyons the Old Guard, 


BY ROBERT WITHINGTON 


though dying, is not wholly dead — as 
you may see for yourselves, if you take 
the trouble to shut your Baedeker the 
next time you stop at Lyons, and ex- 
plore without it the right bank of the 
Sa6ne and the regions south of the Hétel 
de Ville, away from the main streets. 

Of the long, interesting, and important 
history of Lyons, few physical signs re- 
main. The city is not destitute of Roman 
relics; and there are some old buildings 

















Doorway, 28 rue Confort 
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which date from the middle ages. The 
HOtel-Dieu, founded in 542 by King 
Childebert, is the oldest hospital in 
France; the Hotel de Ville, the Palais St. 
Pierre, — an old nunnery, now used as 
the Museum, — the Cathedral, the sixth 
century Church of St. Martin d’Ainay, 
and the earlier Cathedral of St. Nizier 
have survived the ravages of time. But 
Lyons has lost much of the past that 
Dijon, Bourges, and many another French 
city have kept; the body in which its 
medieval soul found expression has gone. 
The HOtel-Dieu, with its beautiful fagade 
added by Soufflot in 1741, has undergone 
much addition, alteration, and restora- 
tion; the H6tel de Ville goes back only to 
1646, and the Palais St. Pierre — as we 
see it now — no further than 1659. With 
the exception of the Cathedral and some 
churches, the older past has largely dis- 
appeared. 

In this year 1915, the old houses of 
Reims and Amiens are crumbling before 
the onslaught of hostile cannon. For long 
decades those of Lyons have been giving 
way to Commerce, which needs more 
room, and to Science, which demands less 
dirt, newer and taller houses, wider streets. 
Let those who dwell there be thankful for 
them. Let the stranger rejoice that, as 
Progress buries the past, something of the 
“outgrown ages” yet remains. Govern- 
ments may change; rue Bourbon may 
become rue Victor Hugo; rue Impériale 
may be changed to rue de la Republique, 
but we still have rue Lainerie, rue de la 
Poulaillerie, and rue Merciére. 

Who knows what incident is embalmed 
in the name of rue Tupin-Rompu? Or to 
what rue Bat-d’Argent owes its name? 
Or who gave charity in rue de l’Aumé6ne? 
Much local history lies in the odd names 
that are disappearing before the stock ap- 
pellations common to all French towns 
— Lafayette, Gambetta, Carnot, and 
Victor Hugo, just as much medieval life 
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lay in the old houses that lined these 
thoroughfares. 

Those old houses which are left date, in 
general, from the sixteenth century; but 
the French Renaissance style of most of 
them is varied by an occasional early 
Renaissance doorway, window, or even 
facade; and here and there a bit of pure 
Gothic seems to point to the fifteenth 
century. The Quartier St. Jean, where 
most of them are to be found, was the 
quarter of the Italian merchants and the 
Lombard bankers; here is the Place du 
Change, though the present Palais du 
Commerce is between the two rivers. 

Starting from the Cathedral, explore 
the streets of this quarter of departed 
splendor, to the north. In the rue du 
Boeuf and the rue St. Jean you will find 
much of interest. Look into the passages 
which lead from the streets to the court- 
yards, and when you see one that promises 
to reward your search, enter without 
hesitation. You must have a bit of the 
explorer about you, and must not be dis- 
appointed if the promise is not fulfilled; 
you will find beauty hidden in out-of-the- 
way corners, while portals that seem to 
show the way to it often lead to dark, 
odoriferous courts. Many delicate carvings 
you will find covered with plaster; much 
careful work hacked and broken; many 
a blazon hidden by a notice of “Rooms 
to Let.” But if you are tempted to 
complain, remember that rue Lainerie has 




















Staircase, 20 rue Confort 
(A large furnishing store now occupies this site) 


lost, within a short time, more than half 
the houses on one side; that rue Treize- 
Cantons has entirely disappeared, leaving 
no trace save the sign of the little café 
on rue Lainerie. The place occupied by 
the old houses that were here is now 
empty; and jeux de boules have been set 
up, where the Lyonnais amuse themselves 
to their hearts’ content, and will continue 
so to do, until the land is sold and built 
upon. 

One of the Florentine bankers who went 
to Lyons four hundred years ago — when 





the city rivaled Paris and merchants 
flocked to it from the four corners of 
Europe — was named Gadaque. He allied 
himself to several noble families, and to 
this day you can see the house of the 
family he founded; the rue de Gadaque 
preserves its name. The house is a good 
example of French Renaissance, and the 
succeeding centuries have failed to destroy 
its distinguished appearance. But its for- 
tunes are sadly changed; its noble ten- 
ants have given way to working-people, 
and rooms that once echoed the footstep 
of the Sieur de Gadaque are advertised 
for rent. 

Among the families allied to that of 
Gadaque was that of Villeroi. Governors 
of Lyons for a century and a half, they 
lived in the Hétel du Gouvernement, which 
stands between the Place du Gouverne- 
ment and the quai. One of this family, a 
favorite of the Great King, left his Arch- 
bishop-brother as his lieutenant at Lyons 
while he was at Court; and you can still 
see, from the yard, what was at one time 
the Archepiscopal chapel, in the reign of 
Louis XIV. 

Not far from the Place du Gouverne- 
ment a narrow street leads to the Quartier 
St. Paul, of hardly less interest than that 
of St. Jean. Flanked by the houses of 
Italian bankers and Lyonnais nobility, 
rue Juiverie carries a flavor of the past 
when there were nobles and ghettos. A 
house worthy of notice is number 8, built 
by Philibert Delorme, or de l’Orme, a 
great architect. Born at Lyons about 
1515, and living until 1570, he lived 























Staircase, 20 rue Merciére 


The old Hotel de Ville. 
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Perspective of courtyard 
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traverse this section away from the main 
thoroughfares, though the way is difficult 
to find, and leads him through dark alleys, 
and into grimy courts from which, at first, 
he sees no outlet. But when he has fin- 
ished the journey, he will have felt, faintly 
beating, the heart of the Past. 

One of the houses which lie on such a 
journey is that at 13, rue de la Poulaillerie. 
The doorway, bearing a merchant’s sign, 


shows an alliance between the A¢sthetic’ 


and the Commercial; one might say, in- 
deed, that here was a triple alliance, for the 
building is more than obscurely historic. 
Its walls echo the footsteps of small 
tradesmen, but the life of the city once 


beat here with vigor — for this used to be 
the H6tel de Ville, three hundred years 
ago. Over a shed which shelters the con- 
clerge is a queer old monument with bat- 
tered figures of le Rhéne and his bride /a 
Sadéne, bearing a Latin inscription which 
tells us that, from 1604 on, the City 
Fathers met here. Despite the merchants’ 
signs, the coating of plaster, the grime of 
fog and smoke, the disorder and dirt of the 
pavement, and the clothes-line stretched 
beneath the vaulted arches, there is a 
charm about the place which carries us 
back to an age which we willingly adorn 
with poetry, and to an art in comparison 
with which our ownseems trivialand petty. 

















The Hotel de Ville of Lyons in 1604 


through the reigns of Francis I, Henry II, 
Francis II, — the husband of Mary Stuart, 
—and saw Charles IX King of France. 
Besides this house, other work of his can 
be seen in the Renaissance porch added 
to the Gothic front of St. Nizier. It is 
probable that the house in rue Juiverie 
was built for a nobleman or rich banker 
of the time, and is known by the archi- 
tect’s —rather than by the owner’s — 
name; and the half-arch of the galerie 
leads one to suppose that the original 
building had twice the size of the present 
one. The so-called Maison Henri Quatre, 
in the Quartier St. Paul, owes its name to 
a nurse of Henry IV who lived there. 

The interest of these sections, however, 
lies rather in the beauty of the old houses 
themselves, than in the fame of their oc- 
cupants. What obscure hopes, what pri- 
vate griefs, what plans unknown, what 
anxieties undisclosed they shelter, and 
have sheltered for centuries! 

Leaving the right bank of the Saéne 
and crossing to the district near St. Nizier, 
we find ourselves in the Quarter of Trade. 
The general aspect of the houses, the 
names of the old streets, tend to point this 
out; here we have the Street of the Dealers 
in Fowls, the Street of the Mercers, and 
Shoemakers’ Square. If the old houses 
which are left in this section of the city 
are less pretentious than those across the 
Sadne, they have their joys and sorrows, 
too, and a dignity that only Time can 
give. 

In almost all large cities one can take 
long walks without using the ordinary 
highways. Many narrow passages and 





old courtyards in the center of Lyons have 
disappeared; but the explorer can still 
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The Entrance of the Hétel de Gadaque 
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Looking into the courtyard, 9 rue St. Jean 


Threading narrow streets and dingy 
passages; choking with the black dust 
which has lain there for years, and is 
added to each day; looking, as we pass, 
into little windows, now lighted by a flar- 
ing gas-jet which sends an uncertain ray 


i BEAUTY IN 


HE movement at the present 

day to improve popular taste in 

ornamental planting, so-called, 

for small estates and house-lots, 
assumes to speak with authority because 
it professes to be based on recognized 
artistic principles. These principles, how- 
ever, are merely certain elementary rules 
of pictorial composition applicable to the 
problems of planting, and the observance 
of them indicates nothing regarding other 
and more significant esthetic attitudes. 
Thus it must be said that the expounders 
of ihe artistic method unfortunately share 
the false notion of the public at large as to 
what is or should be the main purpose 
of the planting for private grounds. As 
a natural result they seem, like most 
people again, not consciously to appreciate 
some of the deeper and more moving as- 
pects of beauty which may mark the old 
matured planting of domestic surround- 
ings. 

According to this mistaken view, plant- 
ing is nothing more than a means of deco- 
ration; and hence people debate what 
varieties of plants they will buy in much 


across the damp flagstones; sniffing the 
various odors that fill these cistern-like 
enclosures, and tell of the coming meal; 
jostled by people hurrying by, at the end 
of their day of work, we wander on, think- 
ing of the Past which, forgotten by the 
Present, has given up its place to it; 
and soon the Present will, in its turn, 
be forgotten by the Future it is living 
ae 

Night is falling, and a dull winter fog, 
mingled with rain, emphasizes the gloom. 
The noise of the city grows louder as we 
turn from a side-street and walk towards 
rue de la Republique. Wagons rattle by; 
there is the clang of a tram-car’s bell — 
the sighing siren of a motor-car .. . 

The rain has stopped. We are at the 
corner in a blaze of light. Happy crowds 
saunter leisurely up and down the side- 
walks before going to dinner; the cafés are 
filling up with people who laugh and talk 
as they read the news. It is the Present, 
light-hearted, gay, full of life; we are in 
the midst of it, our fingers on its pulse. 
An air from a popular opera comes to us 
in snatches from the orchestra of a brass- 
erie, over the hum of voices, the bursts of 
laughter, the popping of corks .. . 

The scene fades in the Shadow of War; 
the people disappear silent and anxious, 








BY HERBERT E. MILLARD 


the same way that they debate what color 
they will paint their houses. The very 
term “ornamental planting” proves this; 
for, in the popular mind, it denotes all 
planting not belonging to such specifically 
commercial or utilitarian forms as forests, 
orchards, wood-lots, and the like. The 
average suburban resident adds even the 
shade trees on his lawn solely from an 
impulse to adorn his property. 

How narrow and absurd this conception 
is becomes evident if we try to speak sim- 
ilarly of ‘ornamental building.” Even if 
we say “artistic building” we take for 
granted the utility of the thing which is 
built. The reason why people never re- 
gard planting, as they do building, in this 
double aspect, is that they have come to 
be unmindful of the fact that planting, 
especially in connection with the home, 
may have any distinctly useful purpose. 
And this indifference or neglect is in turn 
due largely to a social cause — the dying 
out of certain wholesome traditions and 
ideals of living, with their accompanying 
refinements of taste, that were common 
enough in this country at earlier periods 
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The Hotel de Gadaque 


the lights go out, the music dies away. 
We stand on the deserted street; — and 
behind us are the dark passages, the silent 
houses of the Past ... those that are 
left. 


PLANTING HOME GROUNDS * 


in its history. Let us attempt to trace 
these connections. 

Perhaps the most important way in 
which planting can serve a practical pur- 
pose in domestic life is in securing privacy 
and retirement, whether for the house 
itself, or for the surrounding grounds, so 
that some of the activities of family life 
may be carried on out of doors. In this 
case planting does for the property as a 
whole what, in one way, the walls and roof 
do for the house. But the mode of life 
implied by this procedure makes no appeal 
to the great majority of people to-day. 
On the contrary, it seems to suggest con- 
finement and a dull existence apart from 
the world. The common desire every- 
where is to live so as to be able to see and 
be seen by passers-by, and to seek all 
recreation away from home. Hence the 
invariable habit of considering the house 
primarily from the point of view of its 
effect from the street —in other words, 
regarding it as an object of display. Hence, 
also, the natural attitude of viewing plant- 
ing about the house only as so much addi- 
tional decoration. 
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This general abandonment, under the 
pressure of modern life, of the former cus- 
tom of maintaining gardens and enclosed 
grounds for family pleasure and recrea- 
tion, is undoubtedly one of the most dis- 
integrating influences in American life to- 
day. With its social and moral significance 
we are not here concerned. But there is 
also an esthetic import to the situation 
which does concern us, and which is 
closely linked to the other, in striking 
accord with our modern sense of the solid- 
arity of the entire life of the community 
and the absolute interdependence of all its 
activities, though the doctrine which ex- 
pounds the esthetic connection is an old 
one. That doctrine is the fundamental 
teaching of all the applied arts, among 
which the art of planting belongs; and, as 
will now be explained, it shows clearly 


with natural laws and the conditions of 
the physical and social environment, there 
the eye and the imagination will always 
recognize the presence of a peculiarly fine 
and impressive type of beauty. In the 
language of designers, this is the organic 
beauty that attends the “expression of 
function,” meaning the simple, straight- 
forward meeting by natural means and 
methods of the actual facts, conditions 
or purpose involved in the work. 

Thus it would be ridiculous, in this 
country, to plant rows of trees along our 
fields and then trim off all the side branches 
except a small portion of the top, because 
no conditions here suggest such a course; 
but in Normandy and many similar parts 
of Europe, where intensive agriculture 
everywhere prevails and _ population 
presses, such treatment of the trees, being 

















The sort of home whose zsthetic worth to any community is beyond price 


how the idea of what constitutes beauty 
in planting must, in the case of functional 
planting, be radically different from that 
which is associated with merely decorative 
planting. 

According to this underlying principle 
of the applied arts, beauty is conditional 
on the effective adaptation of the material 
means to the practical end. As the old 
phrase runs, “that which is fit is fine.” A 
wayside tree transplanted to shade a door- 
way or a well-curb creates a scene of 
beauty that is not enhanced in its essen- 
tial quality if the tree proves to have 
lovely ‘flowers. It is the sight or thought 
of the pleasant shade in a spot where it 
affords comfort that impresses the mind 
with a sense of delight. And wherever any 
such device or work of man, existing as a 
prevailing type, is perceived to be con- 
spicuously adapted to the manner or needs 
of life of its creators, and in accordance 


necessary for the fullest use of the land, 
has created a typical feature in the land- 
scape which is one of the enchantments of 
those lands of beauty. 

As appropriate American examples, 
consider the homes of Longfellow and 
Lowell in Cambridge, which impress thou- 
sands of tourists year after year with their 
stately dignity and beauty. If we seek to 
discover the source of their perpetual 
charm we find that it lies chiefly, not in 
“ornamental” planting at all, for there is 
none; but simply in the rows of fine old 
trees and the plain, tall lilac hedges that 
border the street and enclose the lawns. 
These, in each case, by enclosing and over- 
shadowing the place, impart an atmos- 
phere of delightful retirement and repose, 
and suggest the tranquil domestic life 
within. Moreover, by a well-known psy- 
chological effect, they stir the imagination 
of the beholder into wondering what pleas- 
ant regions, of which he now and then 
catches fair glimpses, may lie beyond 
those agreeable barriers. Not in spite of 
the fact that the place is not arranged for 
outward display, but precisely because it 
is so largely shut in, does it acquire power 
to charm the observer and tempt him to 
linger. Curiously enough, few people seem 
to apprehend the cause of this familiar ef- 
fect, and probably most visitors would be 
dismayed at the thought of similarly en- 
closing and shading their own grounds. 
Just that personal application, however, 
is obviously the logical procedure. And 
until the American householder comes to 
appreciate and act on this principle, our 
small suburban estates and house lots can 
never rise above mere prettiness and attain 
that real distinction of character which 
alone can yield lasting satisfaction. 

It may be well to enumerate some other 
practical needs besides the enclosing of a 

















“ A haunt of ancient peace.” What visitor would not want to come again ? 
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Composed planting with its characteristic restfulness. 


Piazza as usual has no privacy. Such open 


treatment can have no charm or atmosphere 


place as a whole that must or can be met 
by planting. Most of these constitute 
examples of enclosure to a greater or less 
extent; for instance, planting for temper- 
ing the extremes of heat and cold; for pro- 
tection from the dust and noise of the 
street; for the screening of unpleasant 
views or objects; for the separation of 
service portions of the grounds from those 
devoted to the pleasure of the family; and 
for providing, as needed, various other 
distinct sub-divisions of the property for 
particular purposes, such as vegetable and 
flower gardens, tennis courts, and so on. 

In all these ways the many advantages 
to be secured by proper planting have 
everywhere been ignored. In all of them, 
nevertheless, there are latent esthetic 
possibilities of the finest sort. For it is a 
significant fact that in simply meeting 
these different practical needs everything 
tends to work together for good in the 
matter of the resultant artistic effect. 
Thus the trees planted as a protection 
from northern winds turn out to form in 
time a dark, restful background for the 
house, in contrast with the warmth and 
cheeriness of its southern aspect and the 
relatively sunny, open lawn or garden in 
front; the lawn, kept free of plants for 
convenience in using it, becomes a broad, 
effective foreground for the entire scene; 
the screens or hedges between service 
areas and lawn and garden, together with 
the neighboring trees in general, agreeably 
perform their esthetic function of binding 
the house to its natural surroundings; and 
the trees planted primarily for shade or 
shelter, together with the hedge for keep- 
ing out intruders and giving privacy, im- 


part a pervading sense of repose, and also 
ensure the fundamental artistic element 
of unity by enclosing as in a frame the 
picture of which the house is the center. 
The general principle here involved is 
pungently expressed, from a_ negative 
point of view, in one of those racy maxims 
which Meredith attributes to his inimit- 
able Old Buccaneer, Captain Kirby: 
“Ugly is only half way to a thing” — as 
deft a characterization of the esthetic 
working principle as it is a vivid stroke in 
the delineation of the captain. 

From the preceding discussion it may 


be seen that the principle of fitness not 
only affords a searching test for judging 
the esthetic merits of any planting scheme 
designed to be serviceable, but forms one 
of the best guides for the amateur planter 
in selecting and arranging his material. 
Recall the case of the man who “im- 
proves” his property by planting a few 
“ornamental” shade trees (term of the 
nurseryman used impartially of all kinds 
of deciduous trees grown). With only 
vague notions of what is the proper loca- 
tion for his trees, he probably chooses posi- 
tions somewhere in the middle of the lawn, 
because that seems to be the place where 
they will appear most conspicuous. Here, 
as a matter of fact, they look, to the com- 
petent eye, quite inappropriate; and are 
only abused by the children at play, so 
that they either promptly die or maintain 
a feeble existence. But let our improver 
plant a tree close to his house, and he shall 
in time have a roof-tree; or near his door, 
and he shall gain an inviting door-yard; or 
on the outskirts of his lawn, and he shall 
have presently a favorite shady retreat. 
Nor is any ornamental value lost by this 
procedure. And with a series of such fea- 
tures added, house and grounds may rap- 
idly take on the completeness of a picture. 

It should also be said that in competent 
hands the converse procedure — that is, 
arranging plants according to the princi- 
ples of artistic composition (such as con- 
ceiving and developing the whole property 
as a picture; keeping the lawn open as the 
center or foreground of the picture; con- 
fining the planting chiefly to the margins 
as a frame; and so on) — will likewise lead, 
under the restraint of the practical limita- 
tions of each case, to a good result from 




















Planting for the display of individual plants, here in unusual number. House and yard exposed to 
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public gaze in typical American fashion 
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the practical point of view. A skilled de- 
signer of course works instinctively from 
both points of view simultaneously, but 
for an amateur who must follow principles 
in a somewhat mechanical way, the former 
method is much more likely to yield con- 
sistent results. Such must always have 
been the procedure of unspoiled village 
folk in building their homes; they worked 
frankly and unconsciously for practical 
ends, but the effects they produced we 
now recognize to be preéminently beauti- 
ful. The evolutionary process here proves 
to have been at work. Generations of con- 
stant experiment and improvement have 
tended to bring about agreement on cer- 
tain general principles of procedure, there- 
by bringing about the development in 
community or nation of a certain tradi- 
tional type of home perfectly adapted to 
the daily life of the people. And in this 
‘survival of the fittest’ there has likewise 
been attained the perfection of beauty. 
In conclusion, it may be said for the 
benefit of those who insist on having the 
usual open treatment and decorative 
planting for their property, that if they 
will arrange their plants according to the 
principles of composition partly enumer- 
ated above, they will obtain a much 


broader and more dignified effect than re- 
sults from dotting a lawn with specimen 

















Inexhaustible in its changing aspects in sun and 
rain, by day and night, and from season to 
season 


plants or plants in detached groups; 
though, as has been said, this effect will in 
no wise have that finely expressive quality 
which marks planting done with a con- 
structive purpose. 

That there is such a difference in degree 
of effectiveness between random planting 





> peer A MACKINAC ISLAND 


FEW years ago a member of 
the summer colony at Macki- 
nac came home from church to 
find his cottage in ashes. The 
site of the burned house was superb; it 
stood on the edge of the limestone bluffs 
which rise abruptly above the water to a 
height of several hundred feet at the west- 
ern end of Mackinac Island. The whole 
island, — which lies at the north end of 
Lake Huron, at the head of the straits at 
Mackinac, and has an interesting history 
in which Father Marquette, Joliet, La- 

















View south from the lookout 


BY AUSTIN D. JENKINS 


Salle, and a host of other picturesque 
characters figure, — is ideally suited for 
summer residence through its situation 
and its climate; it is abundantly wooded, 
largely with evergreens. And the western 
bluffs commanded an unsurpassed view 
as may be seen from the photographs be- 
low. Therefore, despite the loss of many 
trees in the fire, the owner of the burned 
cottage decided to rebuild on the same 
location. The house described in this ar- 
ticle resulted. 

The unusual situation conditioned to a 
large extent the architectural treatment 
of the house. The construction of the 
house had to be particularly rigid; and it 
was necessary to use an exterior wall- 
covering impervious to driving wind and 
rain. Cement stucco was chosen, and as 
the background was largely evergreen, 
this stucco was tinted a light cream color 
and set off by a rough red shingle roof, 
brown-stained woodwork, and green shut- 
ters. The stucco was finished with a peb- 
ble dash surface of agreeable texture, 
rough enough to be in harmony with its 
robust setting. The sill course was made 
of red paving-brick in white mortar. All 
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and coordinated planting is readily appar- 
ent to any observer of the two methods. 
What is more important to recognize, 
however, is that there is a vast difference 
in the character of the effect in the two 
cases. The unorganized planting has no 
dominating effect as a whole. It is simply 
a series of separate units, each demanding 
equal attention and possessing interest 
only by reason of some individual element 
of attractiveness. The composed planting, 
on the other hand, is not in any way de- 
pendent for its essential effect on the deco- 
rative value of the individual plants, and 
it is in large measure as interesting in win- 
ter as in summer. For its distinguishing 
quality results from the pleasing relations 
between the component parts, which are 
so placed that they do not attract the eye 
individually, but rather contribute to a 
single impression of the scheme as a whole. 
A particularly interesting thing about 
such planting, from the point of view of 
the present discussion, is that it usually 
has features that give just a suggestion of 
certain of the finer effects that are found 
only at their best in larger planting. Thus 
there will always be the possibility that it 
may furnish the incentive to adopt the 
more substantial forms. 
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the exposed foundation and remaining 
walls were faced with field stone laid in 
cement, and the balustrading on porch, 
terraces, and lookout was made of con- 
crete, tinted to harmonize with the house. 
This work was designed and carried out 
by the owner, who succeeded admirably 
in harmonizing the square, blocky lines of 
the balustrading cap and posts with the 
stone-work adjoining them. 

In designing the substructure and fram- 
ing of the house, the architects took great 
care to provide the rigidity essential in 

















The lookout from the northwest 
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House of Mr. E. B. Harts. 
the south 


such a site. The foundations are of con- 
crete, carried to rock, the exposed sur- 
faces being faced with field stone as de- 
scribed above. The floors are carried on 
wood joists. The exterior walls are of 
2” x6” studs, boarded and heavily pa- 
pered on the outside, and then cross- 
furred with wood strips for metal lath and 
stucco. The studs of the exterior walls are 
let into a wood sill and carefully spiked. 
The sill is bolted to the foundation. In- 
terior partitions are of 2’’x4” studs, 
closely spaced and trussed and braced as 
occasion demands. Under-floors are laid 
on the diagonal. Interior plastering is on 
wood lath and the interior trim is of the 
simplest material and description. 

Mackinac knows not the mosquito. 
Consequently no screened porches are 
necessary and the open porches and ter- 
race to the south of the house can always 
be used with comfort. At the northwest 
corner, the terrace extends to the very 
edge of the bluff, forming a “lookout” 
from which to study the panorama of lake 
and island spread out far below. Ap- 
proaching the house from the south, the 
visitor can enter by the stairs to the porch, 
or keep on, up a grass path to the “look- 
out.” At the right, as one ascends this 
path, are three terraced flower-beds, a 
glow of color in summer (for all the hardy 
flowers thrive at Mackinac) against the 
background of the lichen-covered stone 
walls of the terrace. 

It is always difficult to treat a houge one 
side of which is far above grade. By the 
use of stepped flower-beds along the west 
terrace wall and by the arrangement of 
the entrance steps and the flower-beds 
adjoining them on the east, the lines of 
the house on the west and south sides 
have been worked down into the ground 
with no appreciable jar. The house thus 
strikes one as being wonderfully well- 


Mundie and Jensen, Architects. 











View from 


rooted in its site, and gives an unusual 
impression of solidity and strength. 

The main entrance of the house is from 
the terrace on the west side, and leads 
into a large central hall, the dominant 
element in the first-floor plan. Directly 
opposite the entrance, the main stairs 
lead up to a broad landing with a triple 
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Detail of terrace and balustrading 


window. From this landing the stairway 
is in two runs to the second-story hall. 
Under the main stair are the stairs. 
to the basement, which, by the way, 
extends under about two thirds of the 
house and is admirably lighted by open- 
ings in the south foundation wall. Con- 
venient connection between hall and ser- 
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vice is provided by double doors at the 
head of the basement stairs. South of the 
hall are the main porch and living-room, 
— the former strongly marked on the ex- 
terior by an arcade. To the north is the 
dining-room with kitchen and service be- 


yond. The two west windows of the din- 
ing-room are treated like the correspond- 
ing openings on the main porch, thus 
giving the west front a symmetrical com- 
position. On the second floor are five 
master’s bedrooms with baths; there is 
ample closet space, and also a sleeping 
porch, which is made the central accent 
in the west front. The view from the 
second-story windows is unsurpassed; 
above the tops of tall pines one looks out 
over the Straits as from the top of the 
world. 

The servants’ rooms are over the first- 
floor service, reached by a private stair 
and completely cut off from the rest of the 
house. 

The architects and the owner worked 
together throughout, with the idea of 
building a livable and inexpensive sum- 
mer house in harmony with its surround- 
ings and attractive by reason of its very 
simplicity of line and color. The owner 
gave generously of his time and energy 























The site soon after starting work 


and superintended the work himself. To 
him is due, in large measure, the success- 
ful working out of the retaining walls and 
terraces, which add vastly to the appear- 
ance of the building. The interiors have 
been furnished with the utmost simplicity, 
and it is unfortunate that no adequate 
interior photographs are available. 
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I. THE WORKING DEPARTMENT 


(In this article, and those which will follow it in 
the series under the general title of ‘‘The Inside of 
the House,” the everyday problems which confront 
those who are endeavoring to make their houses more 
homelike will be treated. The series will deal with 
the kitchen, the serving pantry, the dining-room, the 
living-room, and all other rooms in the modern 
house, including front and back halls, and the 
laundry. We appreciate, however, that it is not 
possible in such articles to meet the needs of all our 
readers. We have, therefore, -established a corre- 
spondence department for their convenience. The 
editor of this department will answer, according to 
the best available information, all queries regarding 
the inside of the house. ‘Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Editor of ‘‘The Inside of the House”’ Depart- 
ment of THE House Bravutiron, 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass.) 


T is said that only after one has 
lived in at least three houses, does 
one find out what one’s own house 
needs really are. Perhaps, then, the 
fact that Mrs. Mary Nash of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has lived in five houses, 
partially accounts for the skill which has 
gone into the making of her present home. 
Mrs. Nash planned it herself; and I am 
using it to illustrate my points about the 
working department of the house, because 
the choice and the arrangement of all the 
working equipment are the fruit of twenty 
years of practical experience in home- 
making. Everything is scientifically placed 
to make the work of the house as efficient 
as possible. 
The house was built for occupancy 
throughout the year; special attention was 
given to the heating apparatus for winter, 


and windows and doors for summer. It 
faces the parkway, and is set in the midst 
of a small but attractive garden. The 
main entrance is on the west. From the 
entrance hallway lead two doors, — that 
on the right opening into the music room, 
and that on the left into the kitchen hall- 
way. 

Ona very stormy winter day we entered 
the door at the left and found ourselves 

















An efficient utilization of space 


in a hallway near the outside entrance of 
which a large wall radiator is placed. Mrs. 
Nash explained that when she built this 
house she was quite sure that she wished 
the “cold spots” in it reduced to a mini- 
mum. At the lower end of this well-lighted 
hall there are hooks for coats and caps, 
racks for snowshoes, and shelves for 
skates, — and brooms and brush-brooms. 
The floor-covering is a continuation of 
that used in the kitchen and serving pan- 
try, —a plain olive-green linoleum, laid 
down — as it is on ship-board — with a 
cement paste, so that it is water tight at 
the seams where joined, and also where 
the edges meet the walls. 

Passing along this hall toward the 
kitchen, we stopped to look into the room 
built for the refrigerator. This is one of 
stock size; but a carpenter has added 
strips at the ends and top, so that it has 
not only the appearance but the advan- 
tages of a built-in refrigerator. In plan- 
ning a room in which the refrigerator is to 
be kept, it is always well to consider not 
only the size of the refrigerator you are 
now using, but also what your future re- 
quirements may be. I know of one case in 
which a room was made just one inch too 
narrow for a stock-size refrigerator; it cost 
$150 more to have a refrigerator made to 
order. The measurements of stock sizes 
may, of course, be obtained from any 
refrigerator catalogue. 
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An original plan of space for kitchen tables 


Mrs. Nash had her refrigerator set up 
at a height of ten inches from the floor, so 
as to avoid having to stoop low to reach 
the bottom shelf. Across the lower part 
of the refrigerator was hung a tight-fitting 
door, opening upward. The height from 
the floor makes it easier, of course, to re- 
move the water pan and also to get at the 
waste pipe plumbing. However, in some 
of the newest refrigerators there is a drain 
pipe which can be removed for cleaning 
without the necessity of calling for the 
plumber when it becomes clogged. It is 
also provided with a water-sealed trap, 


which prevents warm air and sewer gas 
from entering through it into the refriger- 
ator. In the house which I am describing 
a door was added at the end of the refrig- 
erator, and through it the ice compart- 
ment is filled from out-of-doors; stock-size 
refrigerators are constructed nowadays so 
that such a door may be added for a very 
small additional cost. 

Excellent lighting and ventilation for 
this room are provided by a large outside 
window, in the center of the wall opposite 
the door leading into the hallway. 

Opposite the refrigerator, in the space 




















Two sinks are better than one 
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nearest the window, is built a cupboard 
with glass doors. In this are kept cooked 
foods, many of which are better if not 
subjected to the low temperature of the 
refrigerator. Adjoining this cupboard is a 
small dumb-waiter in which apples may 
be brought up from the storage room in 
the cellar. 

The photographs give the reader an 
excellent impression of the kitchen; the 
sinks, the high stool fitted with rubber 
casters for use when preparing vegetables 
or washing dishes, the two windows above 
the sinks, and on either side the cup- 
boards, with a place for the flour barrel 
under the one on the left, and drawers 
with glass knobs under the one on the 
right. The chief aim in the planning of 
this room was practical rather than 
esthetic; nevertheless, one cannot help 
noticing its attractiveness. The walls and 
the ceiling are painted a deep ivory, the 
woodwork is white, and the vitreous china 
sinks are buff-colored. 

The kitchen wall adjoining the back 
wall in the living-room fireplace has been 
bricked, and in front of this is placed the 
gas range, which, however, Mrs. Nash ex- 
pects to replace before long by an electric 
range. The stove is set on tiles. 

The shelves at the left of the stove are 
of slate; they are set out one inch from the 
wall in order that they may be washed 
without touching the cream-colored paint. 
The wooden rod with brass knobs, under 
the shelves, is an unusual arrangement. 
Such hooks are not now in the market, 
but an ironmonger will make them. 

Shelves in cupboards are usually placed 
in quite an arbitrary way, — just so many 
shelves just so far apart. In this house, 
however, the two built-in cupboards of 
exactly the same size — on either side of 
the doorway through which we entered 
the kitchen — are provided with shelves 
carefully placed at the most convenient 
heights. The space between the lower 
shelf and the one above it is a large one 
for working purposes. The upper shelf is 
low enough to reach things thereon com- 
fortably. A feature which does not show 
distinctly in the photograph is a half-shelf, 
that is, a shelf less than half as wide as the 
others, placed at the back between the 
second and third shelves. The cupboards 
are fitted with glass doors. Coffee, tea, 
sugar, spices, and similar articles are kept 
in glass jars with fitted lids similar to those 
used by druggists; these may be purchased 
for household use at the leading house- 
furnishing stores. By looking through the 
glass panels of the cupboard doors, the 
housekeeper can thus quickly determine 
which supplies need replenishing. And we 
all agree with Thoreau that “the kitchen 
should be a frank and friendly part of the 
home.” 
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special entertaining four people could 
work together without being crowded. 

In the broom closet, shown in the sec- 
ond illustration, the usual order is re- 
versed, the brooms are hung high and 
the shelf is placed at a comfortable height 
from the floor. At the left of this closet, 
two steps lead to a door opening from the 
stair landing: an excellent arrangement 
ina small house having only one pair of 
stairs. The seat built in the front hall 
is also the wood-box for the living-room 
fireplace, — the center of the home. 

There is no space in this article to de- 
scribe the rest of the house; but it is neces- 
sary for a complete understanding of the 
working-system of the house to explain 
that the east end of the living-room, con- 
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Then, too, the doors add to the useful- 
ness of the shelves, by encouraging one to 
empty everything that comes in a paper 
bag into jars and bowls. We all know how 
much easier it is to take fruit or vegetables 
from a bowl than from a paper bag, which 
we try to keep closed to “keep out the 
dust,” but almost never do. The space un- 
der the cupboards was especially planned 
for the cooking tables, both of which have 
rubber casters. The one on the right is 
fitted with a marble top to be used in mak- 
ing pastry or candy; the other is fitted 
with a zinc top, which greatly facilitates 
the handling of hot cooking-dishes and 
the removal of roasts from pans taken 
from the baking-oven to hot platters from 
the warming-oven. 


The serving-pantry is fitted with a set 
of shelves, four inches apart, on which 
platters are kept; it also has half-shelves 














like those in the kitchen cupboards. And 
like the kitchen sinks, the sink in the serv- 
ing-pantry is so plumbed that the water 
does not spatter. This is what the plumb- 
ers call an oiled flow. There is a radiator 
in the serving-pantry also, in order that it 
may not be dependent upon the other 
rooms for proper temperature. 

The whole working department was 
planned for management with the assist- 
ance of one maid. Steps are certainly 
saved, for although the size of the kitchen 
is 14 x 18 feet, the walking-around space 
has been reduced to 10 x 14 feet. But the 
kitchen was arranged so that at times of 


There are no back stairs. Door into kitchen 
from stair landing 


nected by a door with the serving-pantry, 
is used as a dining-room. It can be shut off 
from the rest of the living-room by screens; 
and when the lamp and dining-table are 
removed, and the division couch is pushed 
back against the wall, a clear space of 
thirty feet is provided for dancing. This 
room, as well as the rest of the house, is 
particularly comfortable and homelike; 
one is impressed by the genuineness of the 
whole place. 


























The loggia belongs to the Working Department 
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The alcove was built for the piano 
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Through its correspondence departments, Tot House BEAUTIFUL is 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. 








ARCHITECT AND CLIENT 


HE relationship between architect and client is one 

that absolutely demands coéperation. The architect’s 

business is to combine his own ideas with those of his 

client; friction is therefore fatal to their work. Yet 
friction frequently occurs, and the most fruitful kind of coéper- 
ation is rare. Realizing that the fault is usually that of the client, 
who does not understand how to take a helpful part in the work, 
THE House BEAutTiFUL offers in this editorial a few friendly 
suggestions to the man who has selected his architect and 
wishes to know what kind of assistance the architect would most 
appreciate. 








I. Prepare yourself for the discussion of your problem. 


By the time you meet your architect you should be able to 
state approximately, at least, the amount of money which you 
wish to spend, or at any rate the general requirements which you 
are going to insist upon; and you should be able to explain in 
unmistakable English what sort of a plan you are looking for. 
Diagrams often merely confuse, and explanation by means of 
gestures is worse than useless: If you point to the telephone on 
the architect’s desk and say, “‘The front hall is there,” and go on 
to show that the kitchen is over by his water-color sketch of a 
Venetian canal, you must not be surprised if your ideas are inade- 
quately realized. 

Sometimes during the preliminary discussion you should give 
the architect a list of the pieces of furniture which you insist on 
having in your new house, supplying him with dimensions and 
with photographs, if possible. 


II. Don’t talk details until the time comes. 


“Only the other day,” writes a Boston architect, “a client 
came to our office for the first time to describe to us his wishes 
concerning a new house which he is going to build. He began by 
telling us of a special wood preservative which he wanted used 
on any portions of his house which approached the grade. 
This wood preservative which had so impressed itself upon his 
mind may be an admirable product, but it was unnecessary to 
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inform us of all his hobbies so soon.” The architect does not care 
to know, at the very outset, all about that brass knocker which 
you want placed on the front door, or whether you want wood 
covers or no covers at all on your laundry tubs, or whether you 
have a large grandfather’s clock to go on the stairs. What the 
architect first wishes to find out is what the fundamental prin- 
ciple of arrangement shall be, or perhaps whether you have 
money enough to build a brick house; yet too often a client 
begins by explaining that he wants to hang his toothbrush where 
it will dry in the morning sun, and that he does not want a radi- 
ator under the only window in the dining-room which will be 
suitable for plants. If you have a good architect he will consider 
your most insignificant wishes at the proper time. 


III. If the architect says your suggestions are incompatible with 
the style of house you have selected, he is probably right. 


It is a wise client who knows the “‘foolishments”’ of his own re- 
quirements. Observe the testimony of an expert: “The client 
frequently says, ‘I want an old-fashioned New England colonial 
house with high ceilings, a roomy attic, and nice large dormers. 
without any divisions in the glass.’ A high-studded house with 
large dormers and a large attic simply cannot look old-fashioned 
New England colonial. Clients, too, have come into the office 
with a photograph of a one-story California bungalow and said 
that they wanted a two and one-half story house to look like the 
photograph. Some years ago, one client wanted, on top of his 
house, an outdoor running track, entirely walled in to secure 
privacy, so that he could sport himself without the annoying 
burden of clothes. He also required an isolation suite at the top 
of his house to accommodate illness in the family; it was to be 
served, he said, by an outside dumb waiter, so that dishes and 
food going back and forth between the kitchen and the isolation 
ward would not pass through the house. These radical require- 
ments were to be incorporated in an old-fashioned New England 
house.” 


IV. Don’t hurry your architect. 


He should be allowed not only time to make his designs, but 
time to put them away and criticize them himself later on when 
his mind has been freshened by attention to other work. 


V. Do not pay too much attention to the criticism of your friends 
or of the so-called practical builder. 


Criticism often strikes fear into the heart of a client, who for- 
gets that any house would look dreary on a stormy day before 
the exterior shingles are finished, with the builder’s shanty filling 
almost the entire foreground. Bear in mind the fact that your 
friends probably know of only one way of solving a few household 
building problems, — that way usually being the way they did it 
in their own houses, — and that you are being advised by one 
who is much better qualified for the task than your neighbors. 
And the criticism of a builder, disquieting as it may seem at first, 
amounts to little beside the experience of an architect familiar 
with the methods of perhaps fifty reputable builders, — an 
architect who has studied the best practical construction as he 
has seen it worked out in real buildings. He is trained to dis- 
criminate in these matters, and is qualified to make a selection. 


VI. Remember that the workmen can take orders only from the 
architect. 


When once the contract documents are signed, the client has 
absolutely no authority on the premises of his new house. This 
may seem unreasonable; but experience has shown that trouble 
often arises when he is allowed to give orders to the workmen or the 
contractor. In one instance an owner dealing with a contractor 
in the country rejected and sent back to the manufacturer all the 
plumbing fixtures for the house, thinking that they would not 
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fit their respective places. He was mistaken. The same fixtures 
were returned and put in place, but the owner had incurred con- 
siderable delay. In another instance, an owner insisted that no 
apertures should be left between the laths. In the absence of the 
architect he gave an order to this effect, and the work was cov- 
ered up with plaster before the architect saw it. The result was 
that the plaster fell away from the laths. It is a protection to the 
owner that the authority and responsibility are entirely on the 
architect’s shoulders. 


VII. Remember that the architect is something more than a 
superior plumber. 


The modern architect is compelled to be not only an architect, 
but also a sculptor, a painter, and a specialist and adviser in 
electrical, sanitary, heating, and ventilating problems of con- 
siderable scientific intricacy. As well as serving in an artistic 
capacity, he is expected to direct the installation of such modern 
machinery as boiler-room equipment, elevators, vacuum clean- 
ers, sprinkler systems, telephones, and numerous other special 
building products. The time of the one-man architect is past; the 
architect is no longer an individual, he is an organization. He 
should be approached with a wholesome respect for his artistic 
ability and for the wide scope of his work. 


FRONT AND BACK DOORS 


LIVE in what is often called the prettiest town in the 

Middle West. But it is not pretty to me as I walk down 

town through what might be called the public square’s 

back yard. On one side of a street which is well graded and 
a favorite thoroughfare for automobiles stand simple little cot- 
tages occupied, I believe, by good citizens, — cottages with 
flower-beds in their front yards and well-kept grass plots. Across 
the street, however, are the back doors of the business houses 
that line the square and the business street that runs south from 
it. At the corner where I usually turn stands a government 
building. Across from it is the back door and bonfire-yard of the 
biggest bank in town. 

This might not be worth describing — though I dare say that 
there is a duplicate of this street in every town in the country — 
if it were not typical of American life. We have, in everything, 
a front yard and a back yard, a front door and a back door, a 
front porch and a back porch, and we care nothing what our 
fronts face if only they be attractive themselves; it matters 
nothing to us that our backs stare at some other person’s fronts. 
In other words, we do not build complete, well-rounded towns, 
or complete, well-rounded houses; we merely present fronts to 
the world. 

It is not my purpose here to go into the moral significance of 
this, although it is certainly worthy of thought. I shall confine 
myself to this fact as applied to building. 

The whole purpose for which a house is designed — sleeping, 
eating, the preparation of food, social intercourse, entertainment, 
etc. — is internal. The house’s only relation to the outside world 
is to provide entrances through which the family and outsiders 
may come into it, the guests to the living-room — preferably, at 
least — and the providers or servants to the kitchen. There are 
generally ten of the latter to one of the former. This being so, 
why have Americans considered the kitchen the least important 
room, given it the smallest space, and placed it the farthest from 
the street? Also, why have they made it the least attractive 
room, and added to it the least attractive porch? 

Of course a house should be a complete, well-balanced struc- 
ture, even if no one ever saw it at all. And this it can never be, if 
only the side that fronts the street is beautiful. No matter how 
lovely that facade may be, it will never satisfy any true lover of 
beauty unless it be just one part of a perfect whole. 


What is true of a lot, is true of a town. No town need have 
back streets. Washington is spending thousands of dollars get- 
ting rid of her alleys. Why should a little town where property 
is cheap have any at all? That part of the dry-goods store that 
backs on my “back-door street” could be just as attractive as 
the front. It abuts ona street. Many patrons would prefer to come 
in that way. Why is one the front and the other the back? The 
bank could do the same. And they would, if the townspeople 
demanded that the town should be treated as a whole instead 
of as a lot facing on the public square. Our public square is our 
front yard. All behind it is back door. 

We laughed, as school children, when we heard about ostriches 
sticking their heads into the dirt and thinking that no one could 
see them. Isn’t it just as funny for us Americans to build stores 
with fancy brick fronts and think the stranger won’t look at the 
back as he marches down to the post-office? We laugh at the old- 
fashioned frizz which was pinned on the scant locks of the equally 
old-fashioned old maid. Is n’t it just as funny for merchants to 
stick “false fronts” on that part of the store that faces the court- 
house and leave the dirty backs exposed to the view of the pas- 
serby? 

Front doors and back doors; front yards and back yards; front 
streets and back streets: these stand for pretense instead of genu- 
ineness, for tawdriness instead of real beauty. That we shall 
never have until we plan wholes instead of parts and build for 
love of completeness instead of to fool outsiders. 

Emily Newell Blair. 


GENTLE SPRING 


ATURE has come down with its annual attack of chills- 
and-fever. The snow has dwindled to an occasional 
strip of disintegrating gray ice in the bleakest corners 
of the earth; stranded by its receding tide, appear once 

more the things that we inadvertently tossed out into the drifts 
of February, — mouldy cigarette-boxes, bedraggled envelopes, 
and crumpled newspapers. The sun appears faintly in the morn- 
ing, squints narrowly at the sodden earth, finds it a place of dark 
mud and puddled dreariness, and renouncing it, takes the veil. 
Once more the skies weep and the gutter gurgles its spring-song. 
The catarrhal conversation of men drifts increasingly to the 
weather; for all days now are either so warm that you would 
think it was June or so cold that you would think it was Janu- 
ary. The topic of underwear acquires a brief respectability, for 
well has this been called the season of change. Thankfully the 
golosh settles himself for his eight-months’ sleep, and the winter 
overcoat goes to his long home among the mothballs; once more 
the tennis shoe feels the thrill of life along his keel. 

And up in the newspaper office, by an open window which 
faces an unchanging wall of brick, you will find the suffering 
sub-editor writing a fervid editorial on Spring. He is telling his 
readers that if they will but put ear to the ground, they will hear 
Nature stirring in her sleep, will detect the sound of things grow- 
ing. He swears that there is an indefinable something in the air. 
As a matter of fact, the only thing he feels in the air is quite de- 
finable; it is the fragrant warmth of the steam heater, which has 
awakened from its cold-weather torpor, sizzling and clanking 
triumphantly, against the time when the janitor shall turn it off 
and the mercury shall fall. And that line about Nature stirring 
in her sleep he has just copied out of a spring editorial in a 
garden magazine, written by the editor’s stenographer in a driv- 
ing snowstorm on the tenth of February. But he is quite safe in 
admonishing the reader to put his ear to the ground, for there is 
no danger that the latter, no matter how skeptical, will do so: 
one dislikes nowadays to put even his foot to the ground without 
some sort of waterproof footwear. And we are glad to see the old 
phrase once more: it is the one surest sign of spring. 
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(This department is conducted with the approval 
and coéperation of the Boston Society of Arts and 


Crafts.) 


T the annual meeting of the 
Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts the three bronze med- 
als, presented each year for ex- 
cellence in the artistic crafts, were awarded 
to Frank Gardner Hale, jeweler, of Boston; 
Miss Margaret Rogers, Boston, also for 
jewel work; and Mrs. Adelaide Alsop 
Robineau, potter, of Syracuse, N.Y. This 
is the third year of the award, earlier med- 
alists being Arthur J. Stone, silversmith, 
Gardner, Mass.; I. Kirchmayer, wood- 
carver, Cambridge, Mass.; Henry C. 
Mercer, potter, Doylestown, Pa.; Miss 
Mary C. Sears, bookbinder, Boston; Mrs. 
Josephine H. Shaw, jeweler, Duxbury, 
Mass.; and Frank L. Koralewsky, iron 
worker, Boston. Mr. Koralewsky’s medal 
had a double significance, honoring both 
the work of the medalist and the memory 
of Frederick Krasser, the master iron- 
worker whose life had so greatly advanced 
the craft in this country, and with whom 
Mr. Koralewsky had been closely associ- 
ated. A series of articles devoted to these 
earlier medalists is now running in THE 
House BEAUTIFUL. 


N exhibition of the work of some sixty 
craftsmen and craftswomen of South- 

ern California has been brought together 
in the Southern Californian Building of 
the Panama-California Exposition at San 
Diego. This is a long, noteworthy step 


from the exhibitions that preceded the 
formation of Arts and Crafts societies in 
various parts of the country. The early 
pioneer exhibitions aroused interest, but 
were wisely discontinued by those who 
had the movement most at heart because 
of a lack of really impressive material. The 
idea was there — that the “unit of labor 
should be an intelligent worker whose abil- 
ity is used as a whole, and not subdivided 
for commercial purposes” — but it needed 
time for development before it could prove 
its merit and command the respect of a 
miscellaneous audience. The movement, 
so to speak, was a healthy child just learn- 
ing to walk; a promising toddler; and the 
first business of Arts and Crafts societies 
was not only to help it walk but to keep it 
from getting bow-legged. But it was also 
a movement of great importance to people 
who wish to have beautiful things in their 
houses; and the health that was in it is 
shown by the fact that such an exhibition 
is nowadays a matter-of-course pleasure 
to a large and increasing circle of admit- 
tedly “‘practical’”’ observers. A few exam- 
ples of the work now being shown at San 
Diego illustrate that interest so far as 
photographs can: a cup and an enamel 
picture by Mr. Douglas Donaldson, a nap- 
kin ring by Mrs. Douglas Donaldson, a 
scarf by Margaret W. Tuttle, and a hand 
mirror by Mrs. ‘L. B. Dixon. That in any 
one section of the land sixty men and 
women are successfully practicing the va- 
rious handicrafts is a real achievement for 
a movement that hardly two decades ago 























Tooled leather jewel chest by Florence D. Boit 
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was quite generally regarded as “odd” 
and ephemeral. 


OD Almighty first planted a garden,” 
wrote Francis Bacon. ‘And indeed 
it is the purest of human pleasures. It is 

















Concrete garden vase by E. E. Soderholz 


the greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
man; without which, buildings and pal- 
aces are but gross handyworks.” At a 
time when these relatively “gross handy- 
works”’ are so often done in concrete, it is 
natural that this material should come also 
into the garden, and that vases, jars, 
benches, urns, bird-baths, fountains, sun- 
dial supports, and other garden furniture 
should be made in concrete pottery. But 
the possibilities of color as well as form in 
concrete pottery are just beginning to be 
realized. Warmth of color and variety of 
texture have not been associated with this 
furniture of the garden; but Mr. E. E. 
Soderholz, a concrete worker who special- 
izes in garden pottery, has found and util- 
ized a wide range of color, sometimes with 
inlaid decoration, that adds materially to 
the pleasurable interest of a householder 
in making his garden more and more at- 
tractive. Mr. Soderholz has an excellent 
sense of form, a very essential attribute of 


‘garden pottery, to which color is a delight- 


ful addition. 
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ee we are able to pub- 
lish this month a photograph of the 
jewelry chest designed by Miss F. D. Boit 
and described in our last issue. It is 9 
inches high by 153 long and lined with old- 
rose brocade; and Miss Boit has devoted its 
tooled-leather panels to a quaint decorative 
illustration of a familiar nursery prophecy. 


ROM April 6 to April 28, the Balti- 

more Handicraft Club will hold an 
exhibition of handicraft in the Peabody 
Institute galleries. Communications 
should be addressed to Miss E. E. Graves, 
523 No. Charles St., Baltimore. 

















Types of work shown at the Southern California 
xhibition of Applied Arts, Panama-California 
Exposition, San Diego, 1915 








, 4 the gallery of the Society of Arts and 

Crafts, 9 Park St., Boston, from April 
8 to April 22, there will be a special exhi- 
bition of luster glass and china, by Mrs. 
Sarah Ryel Comer, consisting of dinner 
sets, tea sets, chocolate sets, and odd 
dishes and bowls. Along with these wil! 
be shown an interesting collection of bas- 
kets and needlework by the Handicraft 
Workers of Peterborough, N.H., com- 
prising luncheon sets, runners, center- 
pieces, towels, handerkerchief cases, trav- 
eling cases, pincushions, etc. The baskets 
made at Peterborough have long been 
well known for their excellence. 


=* SOME JEWELS AND A LANDSCAPE e= 


ROOSTER crowed: evidently 

there was human life some- 

where in the neighborhood. 

But no house in sight looked 
inhabited, and the invisible hero rested 
content at having imparted, with a single 
vocal effort, a Sunday morning feeling to 
a midwinter afternoon landscape. Closed 
apparently for the winter, the few scat- 
tered dwellings stood aloof among tawny, 
frozen fields; and the road, corrugated 
with frozen ruts and distantly crossing the 
railway track along which I had hopped 
from tie to tie in a short cut from the Dux- 
bury station, appeared only to lead frcm 
one mysterious wood to another. Seem- 
ingly it was the last place in the world to 
look for a jeweler. I went back to the 
crossing, where the crossing tender, dimly 
visible through the frosted window of his 
little house, sat hugging the stove and 
gathering his forces to rush out, an hour 
or two hence, and warn the public that.a 
train was coming. I knocked on the door, 
shivered in the wind-blown sunshine, and 
asked to be directed to the Duxbury Shop. 
Optimists at the station had told me I 
would see it as soon as I got to the cross- 
ing, but had neglected to add that it turns 
its back on the road and looks in winter 
like a shut-up studio. The crossing tender 
opened his door as little as possible and 
pointed it out to me. 

To explain this search for a jeweler — 
jewel-maker is a better term, in that it 
says good-by to the jewelers and jewelry 
with which we are all more familiar — it 
is necessary to go back and start over 
again in Boston. 

Some years ago a certain distinguished 
woman, attracted by the unusual and dis- 
tinguished setting of a certain ring, bought 
it in the salesroom of the Boston Arts and 


BY RALPH BERGENGREN 


Crafts Society, put it on her finger, wore 
it to New York and eventually into the 
gallery of a New York art dealer. The 
dealer noticed it, asked permission to ex- 
amine it more closely, looked at it this 
way and that, and expressed an opin- 
ion. 

“Ah!” said he, “this is one of the old 
Italian masters.” And he offered, defer- 
entially but unsuccessfully, to buy it for 
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In the ring are diamonds set in gold with 
an antique coloring 
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about five times the price that the wearer 
had paid for it. 

This ring had been made by Mrs. Jose- 
phine Hartwell Shaw, then working in 
Boston. The wife of a sculptor, Mrs. 
Shaw had been first a teacher of art and 
then a goldsmith and jewel-maker, be- 
cause she saw in gems the possibility of 
combining and setting them, not only for 
their intrinsic value as precious minerals, 
but for their essential beauty as crystal- 
lized color. It was as if one had little frag- 
ments of the sunset, bits of landscape, or 
drops of the ocean, solidified in this or 
that chromatic variation, to be combined 
into jewels that should have a charm akin 
to that of nature as it is seen and perpetu- 
ated by the painter. Unity, in short, is 
the same quality whether it describes the 
work of a Sargent, a Whistler, or a Ben- 
venuto Cellini. And in the fabrication of 
such jewels each detail must be of equal 
importance: the color of the metal must 
harmonize with that of the gems; the 
decoration of the metal must produce a 
design by which the gems are not merely 
exhibited but of which they are actually 
an important detail. Mrs. Shaw, for 
example, sometimes sets diamonds in sil- 
ver rather than gold because the silver 
harmonizes with the diamond; and as for 
gold itself, she works in several colors of 
the precious metal, and has her own 
method for producing variations of tone 
as a given setting requires them. Such a 
conception of jewel-making takes its place 
immediately in the scheme of individual 
craftsmanship that has made the Arts and 
Crafts movement another “renaissance” 
after the “‘dark ages”’ in which for a while 
machinery so widely eliminated individu- 
ality from the decorative side of life. It 
was a point of view that opposed the 
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**blaze of diamonds,” within quite recent 
memory an obvious ideal of jewelry, by 
making the value of a jewel depend as 
much upon the design and workmanship 
(which, after all, is as rare as a diamond 
and much more admirable) as upon the 
material. One is reminded of Ruskin’s 
saying that the person who wears a cut 
gem for the sake of its value is a slave- 
driver, because the cutting of the precious 
stones requires little exertion of any men- 
tal faculty; but that the “designing of 
grouped jewelry may become the object 
of the most noble human intelligence,” 
and then the cutting of the gems becomes 
perfectly allowable. 

So Mrs. Shaw became a jewel-maker, 
working with the precious as well as the 
semi-precious gems, and adding out of her 
own craft the quality of distinction that 
makes the result valuable to those with 
eyes to see it. It is hardly surprising that 
such eyes were few enough in the begin- 
ning; but the Arts and Crafts Shop in 
Boston was already a little island of origi- 
nal work in the ocean of machine-made 
products, and there Mrs. Shaw’s jewels 
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Chinese white jade on a chain of flat gold links, 
some of them ornamented to accord with the 
Chinese pendant 


began to find their public. For in jewelry, 
as in other forms of competition between 
the craftsman and the factory, the factory 
at its best can turn out a product that 
may well puzzle the discrimination of pur- 
chasers. I bow my head to the wrath of 
those who disagree with me. One must 
compare the work of the skilled craftsman, 
not once but many times, with the best 
that the factory can do in competition be- 
fore one sees — and then the discovery is 
final — that humanity is superior to its 
own inventions; and that a craftsman is 
alive and a machine is n’t. For example: 
here is a machine-made brooch on the 
jewel-maker’s work-table, which has been 
sent her in order that she may make ear- 
rings to “‘go with it’ — and here is one 
of the earrings. I am not ashamed of 
admiring the brooch, which is a pleasant 
thing to look at; and I am puzzled to 
state, in a plain, understandable way, just 
why the earring is pleasanter. You must 
take my word for it. 

Mrs. Shaw lives in an old colonial 
house, comfortably modernized; and with 
her lives Miss Elizabeth Leete, who in 
summer dispenses antiques and tea at that 
very Duxbury Shop so plainly visible from 
the railway crossing; and with them an 
Airedale terrier, of a hearty, sociable 
nature, and a matronly tiger (or tigress) 
cat who seems to regard him as rather a 
vulgar fellow. The house turns its back on 
the road, looking out, instead, over a little 
pond that nature has set in trees and 
shrubbery, doing in its own way what 
Mrs. Shaw does with gems. Changing 
with the seasons, and for that matter with 
every hour, the little pond provides an 
endless succession of subtle compositions 
in light and color. Having to do with 
jewels in the making rather than the 
wearing, the jewel-maker has chosen 
wisely, when success and orders war- 
ranted, to remove from the market place 
and establish home and workshop where 
nature still grows her own trees, and where 
it is so much easier to think of the gem 
minerals as bits of imprisoned color than 
as objects of money value. Certainly one 
does not go to the country in mid-winter 
to wear jewels, but it is a fine place to de- 
sign them, wearing a neat gingham dress 
yourself while you are atit. And this table, 
in front of a*fireplace big enough for a 
Yule log — the actual workshop we shall 
come to later — is a fine place to arrange 
and study your gems while the design is 
taking expression. 

Just now, however, magazines and 
books are pushed back on the table to 
make room for jewels, — rings, brooches, 
necklaces, — and with them photographs 
of yet other jewels, the names of whose 
present owners would make my modest 
article take on the semblance of a Society 
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Column. And I am not going to attempt 
describing them. The art of the jeweler 
lacks a vocabulary of criticism such as 
serves somewhat to translate a painting or 
even a symphony into the terms of an- 
other medium. To say that a certain 
brooch sets a blue-green tourmaline, a 
blue sapphire, and a yellow peridot in 
greenish gold and pearls gives no real 
impression of the jewel. But if we go 
about it judiciously, concealing under the 
guise of general conversation our ultimate 
purpose of finding out what the jewel 
means to the maker, we will discover that 
here in miniature is the little ice-fringed 
pond reproduced in terms of sapphire, 
tourmaline, and peridot; and that the 
jewel-maker, selecting and arranging her 
gems and greenish gold, has sought to 
record the feeling that sometimes comes 
to her when she looks out of the window. 
But this is a secret. Mrs. Shaw is a prac- 
tical-seeming woman and knows by expe- 
rience that a great many people cannot see 
any relation whatever between blues and 
greens and yellows in a pond and blues 























(a) The pearls repeat the colors of the sapphire, 
—— and tourmaline, the gold being colored 
or further harmony. (b) A yellow sapphire in 
the centre is the largest gem in this design of 
white gold and white topaz 
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and greens and yellows in a jewel. She 
tells of the lady with the lorgnette whom 
she once saw looking at some of her jew- 
elry on exhibition. And when she had 
looked for fully thirty minutes, the lady 
sighed audibly. “I have been told,” said 
she, “that this jewelry is unlike other 
jewelry. But I don’t see any difference.” 
One may suspect, however, that this lady 
was looking at the gems rather than the 
settings — from the point of view of the 
jewel-maker she should have been looking 
at neither separately, but at both together 
— and that her critical opinion was based 
upon a conviction that the purpose of a 
setting is to “show off” a gem. If jewel- 
making stopped there, it would leave 
little enough excuse for this article in THE 
HousE BEAUTIFUL. 

It was once my privilege to penetrate to 
the recesses of the splendid mineralogical 
collection of Harvard University; to un- 
lock drawer after drawer of minerals and 
see all the colors imaginable coming to life 
as the sunlight entered. The memory of 
that experience came back as I examined 
the jewels on Mrs. Shaw’s table. There, 
on the one hand, had been the raw mate- 
rial, specimens assembled and labeled for 
the increase of human knowledge about 
the universe we live in; and here, on the 
other, was the finished product, gems and 
metals cunningly wrought into objects of 
art. A distinguished mineralogist has de- 
fined crystals as the “perfect individuals 
of the mineral kingdom’’; and it simply 
carries the nature of the material to its 
logical conclusion when a jewel-maker 
seeks for like individuality in the jewels 
that give them an enduring setting. By 
this road jewel-making climbs beyond 
mere personal adornment and becomes a 
dignified art; and the possession of a fine 
jewel may become an indication of cul- 
tivated taste rather than of capability for 
lavish expenditure. Lavish expenditure, 
as often enough happens in matters of 
cultivated taste, may still be present; but 
it assumes a subordinate and more modest 
aspect. 

Mrs. Shaw’s workshop is a small room 
in the ell of the colonial house, with small 
windows that frame the external world 
like a row of landscapes, and a bench lit- 
tered with the tools that constitute the 
goldsmith’s torture chamber for the com- 
pulsion of metal into good ornamental 
behavior. I am tempted to call it a Re- 
formatory for Delinquent Jewels; jewels, 
owing to an unfortunate early environ- 
ment, that commit sins against taste. 
The reformation is remarkably thorough. 
A diamond ring, for example, in a con- 
ventional setting, is laid aside by an owner 
who has finally recognized that it is ugly 
and uninteresting; and then some day 
taken out of hiding, sent to Mrs. Shaw for 


treatment, and comes back home a ring 
that any finger may well be proud of. But 
a more vivid, even more spectacular, illus- 
tration was the transformation, some time 
ago, of two handfuls of diamonds in mis- 
cellaneous settings into a single necklace. 
The hands, by the way, were those of Miss 
Julia Marlowe. Here again description 
merely itemizes: so many diamond-dotted 
chains of gold to encircle a neck; two 

















A blue Ceylon sapphire, uncut and set with many- 
colored smaller sapphires in white and pale gold 


rather massive designs in gold and dia- 
monds, — the precious metal in two colors 
and the diamonds, so to speak, woven 
into the texture of the filagree setting; 
and so many more chains of gold, scat- 
tered along their length with brilliants, 
reaching to the wearer’s waist. 

Such unique work explains why the 
craftswoman isa medalist of the Boston So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts; and why the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts includes three 
specimens of Mrs. Shaw’s work in its per- 
manent exhibition of beautiful jewelry. 
For the older jewelry in that exhibition is 
not “immortal,” to the extent of being 
still preserved and admired, because of any 


remarkable value in the gems used by the 
jewel-makers, — “‘the old Italian mas- 


ters,’’ in some cases, of the New York art 


dealer, — but lives by virtue of what they 


did with their material; and so expresses 
to a later century the dignity of art which 
Mrs. Shaw imparts to her work when she 
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creates a jewel in the hope that its work- 
manship will enable it long to survive the 
period in which she created it. 

Naturally, an observer of these results 
wonders how they are accomplished. The 
stone itself, says the jewel-maker, sug- 
gests the setting: you study the gems, 
arrange and rearrange them, note the 
play of colors as they affect each other. 
Sooner or later an effective juxtaposition 
suggests itself; the design of the jewel be- 
gins to be tangible. The setting, mark you, 
is not to display the gem: it is not a shop 
window. Rather it must in the end com- 
bine almost spontaneously with your bits 
of crystallized color; and you will not 
ornament the metal for the mere sake of 
the decoration, but in order that the gem 
shall “‘melt into” it. In short, the color 
and decoration of the setting shall com- 
bine with the colors and structure of the 
gems to make a jewel in which a second 
glance, or even a reasonably close exam- 
ination, is needed to discover just where 
the gem ends and the setting begins. And 
behind each step is the fundamental reali- 
zation that nature has epitomized much 
of her beauty in the gem minerals, and 
that to combine them into jewels the jewel- 
maker can do no better than go to nature 
for helpful hints. 

And so, meditating jewelry, I sprint 
along the railway track through woods 
deepening with night — an undignified 
figure hunted by the thought that the last 
train till to-morrow may pass me before I 
get to the station. And it seems to me 
that Mrs. Shaw raises jewelry to a higher 
plane than most of us regard it, in that 
she seeks to create permanent worth 
where we have been wont to see ephemeral 
ornament. It has been stated, on good 
authority in such matters, that “‘a fash- 
ionable woman’s list of artificers must 
now include a bijoutiere whom she con- 
sults regularly in regard to jewelry that 
will lend her distinction”: it has even 
been said that Mrs. Josephine Hartwell 
Shaw is a bijoutiere. But for my own part 
I prefer to regard her as an honest crafts- 
woman in the craft of making original and 
beautiful objects of art out of a few speci- 
mens of mineralogy. Leave “‘milady”’ her 
“‘bijoutiere,”’ deciding for her whether she 
is tall enough to wear the “intricate, Ori- 
ental things’’ or “delicately fashioned”’ 
enough for the “fragile, tranquil ones,” 
or ‘“‘massive’’ enough —I wonder what 
jewelry would be most becoming to an 
elephant — for something else. And leave 
Mrs. Shaw, down there in the country, 
making jewels with the primary ambition 
to create something that will still be pre- 
served for its own worth long after the 
most “massive” and the most “delicately 
fashioned”’ of her contemporaries shall be 
crumbled to dust together. 











A COUNTRY HOUSE AT TOPSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The grounds of this coun- 
try home are entered by a 
straight driveway running 
between the house and an 
old apple orchard, and lead- 
ing to the stable yard, which 
serves as a turn around for 
vehicles. The stable, which 
is shown below, is divided 
into two parts, —a fireproof 
garage and the usual accom- 
odation for a few horses and 
carriages, each part having 


its own separate entrance. 


Charles K. Cummings, Architect 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 








The house, standing on 
the southern slope of one of 
the Topsfield hills, is built of 
rough brick with a shingled 
roof. It is planned in a 
rambling fashion, so as to get 
as much light and sunshine 
as possible into all the rooms, 
and at the same time to 
benefit from the shade of 
the maple, ash, horse-chest- 
nut, and apple trees which 
were found growing about 


the place. 





















































One enters imme- 
diately a narrow hall 
which gives access to 
all the rooms on the 
ground floor. The 
walls of this and the 
staircase hall beyond 
are of oak left un- 
finished except for a 


coat of wax. 























In the dining-room, 
the walls are of plaster 
with decorative panel- 
work. The floors 
throughout the house 
are chiefly oak, al- 
though here and there 
one finds broad pine 
boards painted in the 
old-fashioned way. 
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In the drawing-room shown below, the 














The colonial doorway. 


same beautiful panel-work is used, making 
an especially attractive background for the 


pictures. 
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SPRING PLOUGHING 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 








EE saw, Margery Daw! 

Sold her bed and lay upon straw”’ —the 
very worst thing, I used to think, that 
ever happened in ‘“‘Mother Goose.” 
I might steal a pig, perhaps, like Tom 
the Piper’s Son, but never would I do 
sucha thing as Margery did; the dread- 
ful picture of her nose and the bottle 
in her hand made me sure of that. 
: And yet—snore on, Margery!—I 
sold my plough and bought an automobile! As if an automobile 
would carry me 









































“To the island-valley of Avilion.”’ 


where I should no longer need the touch of the soil and the slow 
simple task to heal me of my grievous wound. 

Speed, distance, change — are these the cure for that old hurt 
we call living, the long dull ache of winter, the throbbing bitter- 
sweet pain of spring? We seek for something different, some- 
thing not different but faster and still faster, to fill our eyes with 
flying, our ears with rushing, our skins with scurrying, our dia- 
phragms, which are our souls, with the thrill of curves, and 
straight stretches, of lifts, and drops, and sudden halts — as of 
elevators, merry-go-rounds, chutes, scenic railways, aeroplanes, 
and heavy low-hung cars. 

To go — up or down, or straight away — anyway, but round 
and round, and slowly — as if one could speed away from being, 
or ever travel beyond one’s self! How pathetic to sell all that one 
has and buy an automobile! to shift one’s grip from the handles 
of life to the wheel of change! to forsake the furrow for the high- 
way, the rooted soil for the flying dust, the here for the there; 
imagining that somehow a car is more than a plough, that going 
is the last word in living — demountable rims and non-skid tires, 
the great gift of the God Mechanic, being the 1915 model of the 
wings of the soul! 

But women must weep in spite of modern mechanics, and men 
must plough. Petroleum, with all of its by-products, cannot be 
served for bread. I have tried many substitutes for ploughing; 
and as for the automobile, I have driven that thousands of miles, 
and almost daily, summer and winter; but let the blackbirds re- 
turn, let the chickweed start in the garden, then the very stones 
of the walls cry out — “‘Plough! plough!” 

It is not the stones I hear, but the entombed voices of earlier 
primitive selves far back in my-dim past; those, and the call of 
the boy I was yesterday, whose landside toes still turn in, per- 
haps, from walking in the furrow. When that call comes, no 


“'Towered cities please us then 
And the busy hum of men,” 


or of automobiles. I must plough. It is the April wind that wakes 
the call — 





“‘ Zephirus eek, with his sweeté breeth ”’ — 


and many hearing it “long to gone on pilgrimages,” or to the 
Maine woods to fish, or, waiting until the 19th, to leave Boston 
by boat and go up and down the shore to see how fared their 
summer cottages during the winter storms; some even imagine 
they have malaria and long for bitters — as many men as many 
minds when 


“The time of the singing of birds is come 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 
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But as for me it is neither bitters, nor cottages, nor trout, nor 
“ferne halwes couth in sondry landés” 


that I long for; but simply for the soil, for the warming, stirring 
earth, for my mother. It is back to her breast I would go, back 
to the wide sweet fields, to the slow-moving team and the lines 
about my shoulder, to the even furrow rolling from the mould- 
board, to the taste of the soil, the sight of the sky, the sound of 
the robins and bluebirds and blackbirds, and the ringing notes 
of Highhole over the sunny fields. 

I hold the plough as my only hold upon the earth, and as I 
follow through the fresh and fragrant furrow I am planted with 
every footstep, growing, budding, blooming into a spirit of the 
spring. I can catch the blackbirds ploughing, I can turn under 
with my furrow the laughter of the flowers, the very joy of the 
skies. But if I so much as turn in my tracks, the blackbirds 
scatter; if I shout, Highhole is silent; if I chase the breeze, it runs 
away. I might climb into the humming maples, might fill my 
hands with arbutus and bloodroot, might laugh aloud with the 
light — as if feet could overtake it, hands could catch it, and heart 
could hold it all — this living earth, shining sky, flowers, buds, 
voices, colors, odors — this Spring! 

But I can plough — while the blackbirds come close behind 
me in the furrow; and I can be the Spring. 

I could plough, I mean, when I had a plough. But I sold it for 
five dollars and bought a second-hand automobile for fifteen 
hundred — as everybody else has. So now I do as everybody 
else does, — borrow my neighbor’s plough, or still worse, get my 
neighbor to do my ploughing, being still blessed with a neighbor 
so steadfast and simple as to possess a plough. But I must 
plough or my children’s children will never live to have children,— 
they will have motor cars instead. The man who pulls down his 
barns and builds a garage is not planning for posterity. But per- 
haps it does not matter; for while we are purring cityward over 
the sleek and tarry roads, big hairy Finns are following the 
plough round and round our ancestral fields, planting children 
in the furrows, so that there shall be some one here when we 
are gone to possess the land. 

I see no way but to keep the automobile and buy another 
plough, not for my children’s sake any more than for my own. 
There was an old man living in this house when I bought it who 
moved into a city flat from here and took with him, among other 
things, a big grindstone and two long-handled hayforks — for 
crutches, did he think? and to keep a cutting edge on the scythe 
of his spirit as he mowed the cobblestones? When I am old and 
my children compel me to move back near the asylums and hos- 
pitals, I shall carry back into the city with me a plough; and I 
shall pray the police to let me go every springtime to the Garden 
or the Common and there turn a few furrows as one whom still 
his mother comforteth. 

It is only a few furrows that I now turn. A half day and it is 
all over, all the land ploughed that I own, that the Lord intended 
should be tilled. A half day — but every fallow field and patch 
of stubble within me has been ploughed in that time, given over 
for the rain and sunshine to mellow and put into tender filth. 

No other labor, no other contact with the earth is like plough- 
ing. You may play upon it, travel over it, delve into it, build 
your house down on it; but when you strike into the bosom of the 
fields with your ploughshare, wounding and healing as your feet 
follow deep in the long fresh cut, you feel the throbbing of the 
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heart of life through the oaken handles as you never felt it before; 
you are conscious of a closer union, — dust with dust, — of a 
more mystical union, — spirit with spirit, — than any other 
approach, work, or rite, or ceremony, can give you. You move, 
but your feet seem to reach through and beyond the furrow like 
the roots of the oak tree; sun and air and soil are yours as if the 
blood in your veins were the flow of all sweet saps, oak and 
maple and willow, and your breath their bloom of green and 
garnet and gold. 

And so, until I get a new plough and a horse to pull it, I shall 
hire my neighbor — hire him to drive the horses, while I hold in 
the plough! This is what I have come to! Hiring another to 
skim my cream and share it! Let me handle both team and 
plough, a plough that guides itself, and a deep rich piece of 
bottom land, and a furrow, — a long straight furrow that curls 
and crests like a narrow wave and breaks evenly into the trough 
of the wave before. 

But even with the hired plough, I am taking part in the making 
of spring; and more: I am planting me again as a tree, a bush, a 
mat of chickweed, — lowly, tiny, starry-flowered chickweed, — 
in the earth, whence, so long ago it sometimes seems, I was 
pulled up. 

But the ploughing does more—more than root me as a weed, 
it wakes the soul in me and gives it wings. Ploughing is walking 


not bysight. A man believes, trusts, worships something he cannot 
see when he ploughs. It is an act of faith. In all time men have 
known and feared God; but there must have been a new and 
higher consciousness when they began to plough. They hunted 
and feared God and remained savage; they ploughed, trusted, 
and loved God — and became civilized. 

Nothing more primitive than the plough have we brought 
with us out of our civilized past. In the furrow was civilization 
cradled, and there, if anywhere, shall it be interred. Hunting is 
more elemental; but of all our labors, nothing is older, simpler, 
more satisfying than to plough. 

You go forth unto your work, if you have land enough, until 
the evening — the Lord’s appointed close; then homeward plod 
your weary way, leaving the world to the poets. Not yours 

“The hairy gown, the mossy cell.”’ 
You have no need of them. What more 

“Of every star that Heaven doth strew 

And every herb that sips the dew ”’ 
can the poet spell than all day long you have felt? Has ever poet 
handled more of life than you? Has he ever gone deeper than 
the bottom of your furrow, or asked any larger faith than you of 
your field? Has he ever found anything sweeter or more satis- 
fying than the wholesome toilsome round of the plough? 
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> eee DECORATIVE WALL PAPERS «<<< 


N spite of the admirable work of 
modern designers it is difficult to 
find wall papers which surpass in 
interest those of seventy years ago. 

Many of the most effective patterns 
seen in the shops are either reproductions 
of old designs or clever adaptations of old 
motifs. 

At first glance these decorative papers 
seem fitted only for very large rooms. The 
bold patterns call to mind lofty ceilings 
and furniture best described by the word 
““massive.” A lively imagination is needed 
in order to realize their possibilities as 
backgrounds for everyday living. Yet 
their value in one particular is well worth 
considering. 

The old wall-paper designers were wiz- 
ards at suggesting space. In rooms meas- 
uring forty by thirty feet, and seventeen 
in height, this virtue was almost forgotten 
and never a crying necessity. But con- 
sider the merit of a paper which appar- 
ently expands the walls of an apartment 
bedroom, or adds eleven feet to a con- 
tracted living-room. Much is heard about 
space-saving devices, but not half enough 
about space-making schemes. 

The housewife who starts forth to seek 
new wall papers for her rooms can hardly 
afford to ignore the old landscapes, the 
shaded stripes, the quaint picture effects, 
or the various colonial flower-themes. 
Many of them she will pass over as being 
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fitted only for most carefully worked-out 
schemes of furnishings. Others will sug- 
gest many interesting rearrangements of 
furniture and fitments already on hand. 
The amateur decorator will instantly real- 
ize that she has a wide choice, for many 
of the patterns are printed in several 
different ways. A very striking design, 
when printed in shades of gray, has a 
decidedly restful quality; when set forth 
in stronger colors it produces an entirely 
different effect. No color is more satisfac- 
tory to live with than the warm gray so 
beloved by the old designers of papers and 
fabrics. It is delightfully represented in a 
paneled paper reproduced from an old 
wall-covering in the Colonel Pope house 
at Farmington, Connecticut. Here is a 
pattern which will fit into many modern 
rooms. It is full of old-time atmosphere, 
yet with a pleasing adaptability. Ma- 
hogany furniture is naturally at home in 
its presence, but wicker and simple 
painted pieces harmonize with it, too. 
Another rendering of this paneled motif 
shows an ivory ground with olive-green 
in the borders of the blocks and a light 
tan in the central figure. For a dining- 
room or a living-room this old Connecti- 
cut pattern has much to recommend it. 
From a Salem house comes the 
“Gothic” motif, which is printed in sev- 
eral different ways. My illustration is 


taken from a quaint combination of 
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shaded brown, green, and colonial blue. 
There are miles of distance in the land- 
scape background. In a narrow hall this 
paper would give a decided feeling of 
space. Unsconciously, the eye would 
travel beyond the Gothic arches to far- 
away points in the background. 

In quite a different view is the Grinling 
Gibbons pattern in ivory and lightest 
golden-brown on a pale-yellow ground. 
While carefully worked up from a wood- 
carving, it in no way suggests wood. 
Papers imitating wood, marble, leather, 
and metal are never satisfactory. They 
are shams at best and usually lack force 
and decorative value. The Gibbons 
scheme may also be found in shades of 
gray, and it is difficult to decide which is 
the more attractive. The yellow and deep 
ivory is the more unusual. Placed above 
a high wainscot, painted ivory, and 
meeting a ceiling of palest ivory tone, this 
beautiful. paper would make a distin- 
guished foundation for mahogany furni- 
ture. With the gray rendering, pure 
white paint would be better, and imagina- 
tion adds old rose hangings and a rug in 
which old rose predominates. Used above 
a high wainscot, comparatively little of 
the paper would be needed and the cost, 
therefore, would be reduced. The Gib- 
bons pattern is rather expensive, for it is 
not an American paper. The natural sup- 
position is that it is English, but investi- 
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Photographs by Mary H. Northend. 
Courtesy Cooper - Williams, “Inc. 





Reproduction of a paper in an old Salem house. 
An early attempt at “ Colonial Gothic” 






gation brings the interesting information 
to light that it was made by that con- 
summate French designer, Zuber. Inas- 
much as the Zuber work-rooms are now 
used as barracks by the French troops, it 
is quite possible that the peaceful art of 
making wall paper will not be resumed 
for some time. 

Of American make is the Pope repro- 
duction, and it is pleasant to think that 
war will not interfere with its manufac- 
ture. 

Another Zuber paper comes to light in 
the form of a very decorative design 
printed in glowing colors. It suggests the 
Chinese-Chippendale motifs of the eight- 
eenth century, bringing to mind old lac- 
quered furniture and black Hawthorn 
ginger-jars. If this brilliant paper sug- 
gested nothing more, it would have little 
to offer at the present moment, but its 


possibilities do not stop with old lacquer 
and rare Hawthorn. 

In many color combinations come the 
gay Chinese ladies and gayer Mandarins, 
and with each scheme is a plain paper 
matching the ground-work. If one of the 
plain tones were used as the walls of a 
room, and the figured rolls at the four 
corners, a very pleasing effect would be 
gained. There is an architectural quality 
to the Chinese mofif. Each roll carries a 
strongly defined vertical border which 
would keep the corners of the room well 
in place. When on the wall, the effect 
would be that of four pilasters. Such a 
decorative scheme is not for the timid, 
but it would be well worth trying by those 
who like to depart from the hackneyed 
and conventional. Inasmuch as the main 
walls would carry a plain tone, the room 
would be restful, yet with a dash of the 
unusual and unexpected. Care would be 
necessary in completing the room, but 
much latitude in the way of furnishing 
could be indulged in when it came to the 
accessories. Black paint for all the stand- 
ing woodwork would be my choice, if I 
were putting this idea into practice. Of 
the plain wall tones a fine gray-blue most 
appealed to me, — a color charming with 
black and with dull gold. My rug would 














































Reproduction of a hand-blocked paper in the 
hall of the Colonel Pope house, Farmington, 
Connecticut 
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Modern paper copied from a Grinling Gibbons 
carving. The background is pale yellow, the 
figure in deep ivory 


be plain blue Wilton, buttoned down. 
My curtains would have to be a later in- 
spiration, decided when the paper and rug 
were in place. Possibly “gold cloth” 
would form my window draperies, possi- 
bly a transparent material, repeating a 
color found in the border of the Chinese 
paper. This border, by the way, deserves 
special attention. Butterflies and flowers 
are massed together after the manner of 
the embroidered bands found on old Man- 
darin coats. 

The fifth paper illustrated is unlike the 
others in color and drawing. It is informal 
in character, suggesting wicker furniture 
and chintz hangings. The black-and- 
white illustration does not do justice to 
this design, which is unusual in composi- 
tion as well as color. Lavender, soft green, 
and mulberry are found in the flowers. 
For a country house this quaint old pat- 
tern seems particularly fitting. 

I confess that the brilliancy of the sixth 


paper halted my speculative room-de- 


corating for a few moments. It was dif- 
ficult to see how its glowing blue back- 
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ground, gold fretwork, and vivid coral 
and chrome-yellow emblems could be used 
in a modern room without gently exter- 
minating the furniture and the occupants. 

The imaginary room, when finished, 
carries a high black wainscot above which 
the paper seems scarcely more than a 
frieze. The furniture is lacquered black 
and consists of a small serving-table, a 
square breakfast-table, and six chairs. 
On the floor is a rug matching the royal 
blue of the wall paper, and at the windows 
are curtains of coral hue. The fact that 
this material is transparent makes the color 
seem less intense. When the table is not in- 
use, the brightest flowers to be found are ar- 
ranged in a low urn of black Wedgwood. 

I wisely place this small breakfast-room 
on the garden side of a large house, so that 
the dense green of shrubs and vines will 
partially balance the strong colors within. 
Also, this room is separated from the rest 
of the house by a hallway, so that its 
gayness will not conflict with other color 
schemes. The latter point is a good one, 
in real houses as well as those built of air. 

Many decorative wall schemes would 
be possible if the old arrangement of de- 
tached rooms would again come into 
favor. Much, to be sure, has been gained 
by treating the rooms of a house as a har- 
monious whole and it would be a pity to 
return to the earlier fashion. Still there is 
much to be said in favor of the gay room, 
provided it be located where it is not made 
a part of a vista. Nearly every house 
has one such corner and many apartments 
offer interesting opportunities. 

I know an apartment of five rooms 
where the hall, living-room, and dining- 
room are all in one general tone of warm 
gray. Putty is the real shade, and no more 

















Quaint flower pattern in lavender, greens and 
mulberry on gray 

















Modern paper in Chinese pattern with vertical 
border of flowers and butterflies 


satisfactory one could be found. In the 
bathroom, instead of the usual white, is 
an unexpected dash of color. Cement tiles 
are used up to a height of five and a half 
feet, and above the tiling is a varnished 
paper depicting an old-fashioned flower 
garden. “Gay” seems a tame word for 
this outburst of vivid coloring. The de- 
sign is very good, however, and was found, 
so I am told, after months of searching. 

The average person is timid in the use 
of color, often afraid of being thought 
“queer” and eccentric. But color used 
with discrimination is one of the most 
powerful agents which the house decorator 
can command. 

I once visited in a country house where 
there are several interesting experiments 
in color. The bedrooms are neutral in 
walls and furnishing, but the closets are 
painted the most vivid colors — cobalt 
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blue, orange, emerald green, scarlet and 
purple, as the case may be. The unsus- 
pecting guest is almost overpowered by 
the first glimpse. 

Another house of my acquaintance 
would seem garish and discordant if the 
color question had been less skillfully han- 
dled. The halls, and the drawing-room 
are papered a plain gray with which the 
white woodwork is entirely friendly. A 
black cretonne on which flowers and birds 
are thickly massed covers several chairs 
and a long sofa, and is used for straight 
hangings at the windows. The furniture 
is mahogany supplemented by several 
pieces of willow painted lustrous black. 
So far there is nothing startling. In the 
dining-room the visitor is gently prepared 
for the rest of the rooms. On the walls 
is a black paper decorated with the same 
gay birds and flowers of the cretonne in 
the drawing-room. The color scheme of 
apple green, old pink, mauve, and other 
tones is admirable. All the woodwork and 
the furniture are painted apple green, 
while mauve is the color selected for the 
plain curtains and the plain rug. The win- 
dow shades deserve a word of mention for 
they are made of the cretonne used in the 
upholstery of the drawing-room. A room 
which opens from the dining-room and is 
used as living-room and library has plain 
mauve paper, black woodwork and fur- 
niture painted black. The rug is apple 
green with that color repeated in the cur- 
tains. A little room, opening from this 
one, continues the black woodwork and 
the black furniture. On the walls is a 
gold paper, known to decorators as “tea- 
box paper.” The rug and curtains are 
lacquer red. 

















Chinese design in coral red and mandarin 
yellow on imperial blue 
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BY NINA TACHAU 


HE old-time method of furnishing and decorating the 
child’s room was very simple. The room was filled with 
pieces of furniture which had become too shabby for 
use in other parts of the house. But in this century of 
the child, as it has been rightly called, we are coming more and 
more to realize that it is bad, both from an esthetic and psy- 
chological viewpoint, to let this room be a scrap heap of anti- 
quated furniture. We appreciate the importance of environment 

















A place where he can learn the pride of ownership 


in the child’s development. He must be given his own room, and 
the furnishings must be attractive. In no other way can he learn 
the pride of ownership and a respect for property. The problem 
of furnishing a child’s room — especially as in most cases it must 
serve as both nursery and bedroom — is as difficult and as im- 
portant as that of furnishing a drawing-room or library. 

Of paramount importance is the location of the room. South- 
ern and western exposures are, of course, preferable; the ideal 
child’s room is flooded with sunlight. 

When the location of the room has been determined the first 

















Pictures hung on plain walls may be changed as the child’s interests 
change 
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thing to claim our attention is the treatment of floors, woodwork, 
and ceiling. The floor covering should, of course, be of a neutral 
tint carrying out the general color scheme of the room. A napless 
carpet of some kind is especially practical; a good quality of body 
Brussels will serve all purposes; a small self-toned figure will 
show stains and wear-and-tear less than any other kind of pat- 
tern. The prevailing opinion is that a portion of the wooden 
boards stained to harmonize with the woodwork should always 
form a border around any room. But many mothers object to 
this in the nursery, claiming that it is cold and drafty when the 
child is playing on the floor; so in these days of vacuum cleaners 
it is perfectly allowable to let the carpet cover the entire floor. 

For the woodwork white enamel paint is most appropriate as 
well as sanitary. 

The decoration of the walls comes next. If it is at all feasible 
and the plastering permits, they should be painted; the chief 
advantage of this treatment is that they may be kept clean more 
easily, and if the need arises can be wiped down with a disin- 
fectant. This advantage more than offsets the claim that walls 
treated in this way are cold. The color scheme is an important 
matter. In a sunny room a warm tint of green or blue, or a rich 
deep cream will do well; and though it may seem unusual, a 

















The room in many cases must serve as both nursery and bedroom 


lavender tint in which pink predominates, is a most attractive 
background. 

It has been found extremely practicable to have a surbase of 
burlap, perhaps three and one half to four feet high, extending 
around the four walls; the height, of course, will vary according 
to the proportions of the room. The burlap serves as a protection 
to both the walls and furniture, receiving quite unharmed many 
a bump and buffet. It should be painted a deeper shade of the 
color used on the upper walls. If it is impossible to paint your 
walls, very satisfactory results may be obtained with plain 
papers. Fortunately, the time is now past when the decorator 
feels impelled to have a dado of dancing, laughing, skipping 
children reaching around the room, or to have all of the Mother 
Goose stories confronting the child day and night, week in and 
week out. Such decorations make the child restless and nervous, 
and tend to retard his development; for no matter how fond he 
may be of his Mother Goose he is bound to outgrow this interest 
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within a year or two; and when his imagination is filled with 
fairy stories, it is extremely irritating and trying to have to live 
with Jack and Jill eternally sprawling down the hill. And few of 
us can afford to re-decorate a room to meet each stage of a 
child’s development. 

In case the wall paper is in good condition, and yet is of ob- 
jectionable design and does not harmonize with your general 
plan of decoration, a flat wash of a cold water paint may be laid 
over the whole wall, blotting out ugly patterns and impossible 


color, and making an attractive neutral-tinted background in 
perfect accord with the rest of the room. 

Remembering that windows are constructed primarily to 
admit light and air, we should select only the simplest white 
Swiss muslin curtains fitting close to the glass; they should be of 
a type that may be laundered easily and often. A plain valance 
of some gayly printed chintz may be employed to add a note of 
cheerful color. 

(Continued on page xrz) 








=? THE BOARDING-HOUSE ROOM *= 


BY ESTELLE M. HART 








O give up a whole house — especially 
a house in which one had been born 
and brought up — with its comfort- 
able, convenient rooms, and, more- 
over, its closets and cupboards and 
attic and cellar and back yard, and to 
live in one room in a regulation 
Boarding House —it really didn’t 
seem as if Fate could mean it. But 
she did! Just exactly as if I were some- 












































body else! 

I sold or gave away most of my household belongings, though 
a hospitable corner of a friend’s attic held a few treasures in 
storage, and set out, with a big trunk, a favorite old Windsor 
chair, a rose-colored pincushion, and a heavy heart. 

At first thought, the room which I decided was the reasonable 
one for me to take, seemed impossible to live in, but I knew that 
any one room would, and it did have its good points. 

It was exquisitely neat — though I had n’t learned then that 
all rooms are not!—jits measurements were about twelve by 
thirteen feet — neither did I know then what a capacious room 
that means! — and it had a closet which I have since learned 
might have been smaller. 

It was a first-floor room, and its one window looked directly 
into a side yard where Boarding-House linen was eternally dry- 
ing. It was beautifully clean linen, but it did n’t afford stimu- 
lating scenery. 

The walls were painted about the green of a catbird’s egg — 
something far removed from the delicacy of robin’s-egg blue; 
the rug on the floor had a small pattern — thank Fortune! — 
but the colors were green and bright red (alas, for my rose- 
tinted pincushion!). 

There was a couch, a plain oak bureau, a table, a washstand, 
and two chairs, and there was a neat shade at the window. 

I unpacked my trunk, hung the closet three layers deep with 
garments, and crowded the bureau drawers so full that it was 
next to impossible to shut them. Then I covered the top of the 
bureau with the dainty, lace-trimmed cover which I had had 
in my own room at home, set out my delicate trays and bottles 
and the rose-satin pincushion, drew up my dear, homelike Wind- 
sor chair between the table and the window, and sat down. 

I wanted to cry, of course, but I was certain that if I began I 
never should stop, and as that would be inconvenient in the 
long run, I decided to take out my Expense Book instead and 
hold a council of war. 

I had supposed that I needed some new clothes, but I decided 
that I did n’t and should n’t for a long time to come; at least, 
not nearly as much as I needed to spend some money to make 
that room livable. 


First of all it was evident that one could n’t live with dignity 
in a boudoir. This was a living-room in which I was to sleep — 
a very different matter. 

A screen for the washstand was the first item that I set down 
on my list of necessities. The orthodox green or brown burlap- 
covered screen would have been undesirable with those hard, 
blue-green walls, and [ went to every upholsterer in town before 
I found the piece of cotton goods, with a cream-colored ground 
and a border of gray-green leaves and nodding pale-yellow pop- 
pies, that was just what I wanted. 

The upholsterer looked disapproval at my selection and de- 
clared that that kind of stuff was n’t meant for screens, but when 
it had been stretched smooth at the edges; where the pattern 
showed, and gathered in little firm, regular shirrings in the nar- 
row space between, he surveyed the result with as much pride 
as if he had planned it himself. 

Bookshelves came next on my list, as I gazed at my table 
piled high with books, but where were they to stand? Not there 
— because the radiator would n’t permit; not there — because 
the closet door was in the way. 

My eye rested on the narrow window-sill; a little bookcase 
of two shelves, about forty inches long and nine inches wide, 
and just high enough to come on a level with the sill, would 
hold at least fifty books, and would give me a good broad space 
upon which to set a pot of ferns. 

I found that in the sloyd room of a public school they would 
welcome small orders for carpentry work, and the bookshelves 
were promptly made for me there. They were of pine, stained 
brown, and cost less than three dollars. 

I covered them with Russian crash, set my pot of ferns on top, 
and hung full curtains of plain apple-green silk before them. 
When the muslin curtains were in place, softening the light and 
making graceful lines as they fell a little below the edge of the 
shelves on each side, that end of the room began to look hopeful. 
Next, I crossed off “‘winter suit” from the list of personal 
adornments that I had been planning for, and bought, instead, 
a really good desk. It was made of nicely finished quartered 
oak, and was of colonial design, with three commodious drawers. 

Odds and ends of things that had had to be crowded with 
clothing into the bureau, now found a suitable resting place, and 
there was plenty of room besides for papers and note-books and 
other furnishings that definitely belonged to a desk, as well as 
for my little jewel-box. 

Drawers that will lock give one a pleasant sense of security in a 
Boarding House. 

I breathed more freely now when I opened my bureau drawers, 
but there was still the “clothes-press”! Was apartment ever 
so well named before? 

I bought a strongly made clothes-box covered with Japanese 
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matting. This was placed at the left of the window, and when 
I put a couple of green and golden-brown cushions upon it, it 
made a comfortable seat, if I needed an extra one, and helped to 
give the air of distinction which I was trying to impart to that 
side of the room. 

It “‘composed”’ well with the window arrangements and with 
the brown desk, standing at a slight slant at the right of the 
window, and how it did help out that dreadful closet! 

Then there was the space under the couch to be considered. 
It was amazing how many boxes could be concealed there, but 
it was inconvenient to be constantly pushing them about to 
reach the one at the back or in the farther corner, and there was 
the sweeping! I decided shortly that if I expected dainty care of 
my room, I must make it as easy as possible for the caretaker. 

So I had made a long, shallow wooden box, about two thirds 
the length of the couch, with a hinged cover, iron handles at 
the front, and castors that rolled easily. 

This box was divided into three compartments, so that the 
contents could be conveniently grouped, and by the time that 
this was in use my closet seemed fairly spacious, so much had the 
congestion there been relieved. 

I now became conscious that I needed a really easy chair, a 
chair that would receive me with open-armed comfortableness, 
when I came in tired. 

I “tried on”? a dozen chairs, I presume, before I found the 
strong but yielding one of willow reed that really fitted me; 
but this one — high enough to rest my head against, with arms 
that just supported my elbows, with exactly the right depth of 
seat and slant of back — what a restful, hospitable chair it was! 

Then there was the matter of light. 

The one gas jet projected from the wall about six feet from 
the floor. Aside from the impracticability of its suitable use for 
reading and writing, it gave a cheerless effect to the room at 
night, which was not to be tolerated. 

A droplight, with a six-foot cord, worked a magical change. 
I could move it to my desk when I wanted to write, and on the 
little table which I had pushed out three or four feet into the 
room, it shed a pleasant, homelike glow from under its softly 
tinted shade. 

I was thoroughly comfortable by the time that all of these 
changes had been made. The couch, thirty-six inches wide — 
and may I be preserved from anything less! — I had been friendly 
with from the first. 

Now came the matter of decoration. 

A good old blue-and-white homespun blanket, which I already 
owned, made an attractive couch cover, and after battling with 
upholstery clerks, who were bent upon selling me Bagdad 
covers for my pillows, I found, for that purpose, some choice 
pieces of heavy linen, in dull blues and browns and olives, that 
made the juxtaposition of the blue cover and my green walls 
not at all unpleasing. 

In fact, my couch corner was a distinctly good feature in the 
room. 

Then I began to consider pictures. I found that tinted pictures 
and those with gilt mats were inclined to bring out the vividness 
of color which I wanted to reduce in my walls, but brown photo- 
graphs softened it wonderfully, and a single small plaster bas- 
relief gave a high light where it was needed. 

A few good reproductions of classic pictures proved satis- 
factory stand-bys, a delicate etching or two gave grace, and a 
Copley print of a dainty little maid lent a homely charm. 

I did hang, in a narrow space where the background was n’t 
very noticeable, one or two small colored pictures, changing 
them from time to time, usually as the season suggested. A little 
lithograph of a rosy sunset I loved in winter, and another of a 
green hedge and a tiny scarlet tanager gave a welcome sugges- 


tion in the spring. 


A little Chippendale mirror, in its brown, irregular frame, 
fraternized delightfully with the old Windsor chair and the 
homespun couch cover. 

Then a pair of brass candlesticks seemed to follow naturally, 
on the desk top. 

I had several pieces of good pottery and bric-a-brac, and my 
heart glowed as I set these about on the window sill, the table 
top, on the desk and the bureau; they were attractive in them- 
selves, and they had such dear associations with the old home 
life. 

But alas! my room immediately lost something of the air of 
repose which it had been slowly assuming. It looked “cluttered 
up.” Reluctantly I packed away three fourths of my treasures 
on a closet shelf, which I was by that time able to clear for the 
purpose. 

Then I set out only two or three choice bits — the effect was 
extremely good: After that, from time to time, I put pieces 
away and brought others out; so my room never looked crowded, 
and there was interest in the changes as they were made. 

The bureau, the dressing-room feature which I could n’t con- 
ceal, I kept as unnoticeable as possible. Combs, brushes, and 
handglass, though they did have silver backs, were relegated to 
the top washstand drawer, and covers of silk and lace were re- 
placed by those of hemstitched linen. 

My friends came to see and approve. 

Then I realized another lack. I could n’t conveniently serve 
tea. I positively refused (to myself, as the suggestion arose) to 
keep teacups in my desk drawer, and I would n’t wash dishes in 
my hand bowl; but serve tea — sometimes — I must. 

Well, there was room now at the end of my closet, under the 
shelf, to hang a real dishpan. My mother’s little sewing-table, 
which folded up and slipped into the closet also, made a good 
serving-table, and the boys in the sloyd room again helped me 
out. They built for me, at a very slight cost, a small open cabi- 
net of three shelves, which stood without any appearance of 
crowding, in a space beside the washstand screen. 

I hung a curtain of green-and-brown silk before it, placed my 
nickel kettle and alcohol flagon on top, set my dainty bits of 
china on the shelves within, and a box to hold my folded lunch- 
eon cloths and napkins. 

Now, indeed, I began to feel the possibility of something ap- 
proaching real home life. I could work comfortably in my room, 
I could rest, I could entertain. 

If it had been quite impossible for me, even after unmercifully 
squeezing my Expense Account, to buy all of the things which I 
managed to put into that room that first winter, I would have 
found some way of economizing, by which I could have got 
them one at a time, if it had taken three years to do it; and 
I would have begun with the screen, the easy-chair and the drop- 
light. Those I found absolutely indispensable. 

As it has become desirable for me to move three or four times 
since I occupied that first Boarding-House room, I have learned 
that while each new room has disadvantages which its predecessor 
escaped, it also always has advantages of its own, and that by a 
little wise planning, my belongings can usually be adapted to 
the new conditions. 

If I take a room in a private house, —I have had that kind, 
too,-— where my beaming landlady, in the goodness of her heart, 
“fixes it up” for m} reception, with “biscuit” sofa pillows and 
Turkey-red “splashers” and crayon portraits, I express my sin- 
cere appreciation of her kindness, but I explain that I have so 
many things of my own that I am afraid I cannot possibly use 
hers also; but I add, ‘What lovely bits of silk you have in that 
pillow —I never should have had the patience to put them 
together, though!” 

Landladies are as human as the rest of us; I count mine among 
my true friends — but I don’t use their Turkey-red splashers! 
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-=* THE UPSTAIRS VERANDA LIVING ROOM #< 


HE inhabitants of warm cli- 

mates long ago understood and 

developed the art —the com- 

fortable and delightful art — of 
living out of doors. The people of Italy 
have long had their loggias, and the peo- 
ple of the Orient their hanging balconies, 
made beautiful with vines and flowering 
plants. And now in America, in those 
parts where the hot season is even of com- 
paratively short duration, this same art is 
developing. 

It is perhaps a misconception that this 
is a luxury only for the rich On the 
contrary it is within the possibilities of 
achievement by the very poor, as one may 
discover by a visit to some of the so-called 
slum regions of our big cities. In Boston, 
for instance, where this effort has been 
stimulated through the generosity of one 
of its philanthropic women, who offered a 
prize for the best result, one will find the 
tiniest corners of the roof-tops in one of 
its poorest and most congested sections 
radiant with the colors of flowering plants, 
and the men, women and children enjoy- 
ing this refreshment from the heat of the 
crowded and seething streets. 

The houses of the rich, especially in 
country places, are now as a rule well pro- 
vided with verandas, little garden houses, 
pergolas, and other delightful out-of-door 
living-rooms. These are for the most part, 
however, on the ground level. But for 
them, and even more necessarily for those 
living in the crowded suburban districts, 
this luxury could be even better accom- 
plished by the upstairs veranda leading 
from the rooms of the second or third 
floor. Here, even with close neighbors, 
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one can have all the delights of open-air 
living, away from the dust, the noise, and 
the inquisitiveness of the public street. 

For the suburbanite who may not pos- 
sess the luxury of an extra country house, 
this pleasure is as a rule of compara- 
tively easy accomplishment at small ex- 
pense. 

Almost every suburban house is entered 
either at the front or back or both through 
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Figure 1 


a covered porch or “‘piazza”’ (Fig. 1), and 
this covered entrance provides the owner 
with his fundamental equipment ready 
made; in other words his floor and bound- 
ary railing are already in place. 

With this beginning, large or small, — 
the larger the better, of course, — the 
construction of the most delightful out- 
door sitting-room, dining-room, and sleep- 
ing-room is a matter of only a little 
thought and the expenditure of a few dol- 
lars. A superstructure may be added of 
wood (Figs. 3 and 4), or of gas pipe (Fig. 
2), or even chicken-wire, and covered as 


desired with vines, awning cloth, or what- 
every pleases the fancy of the owner. 

On the top of the wooden railing already 
in place may be fastened boxes of plain 
construction, preferably about 10 inches 
wide and of proper lengths to fit the spaces, 
in which may be sown or planted flower- 
ing plants, that shall bloom throughout 
the summer, forming a partial screen from 
the street, of delightful colors and per- 
fume (Fig. 6). These boxes are best 
painted dark green, perhaps, or to match 
the trimmings of the house. The most 
satisfactory plants have been found to be 
nasturtiums, ivy geranium, petunias (pref- 
erably white), sweet alyssum, heliotrope, 
or any of the constant-blooming, low- 
growing plants of harmonious colors. 

One of the most satisfactory second- 
story verandas that I ever saw was con- 
structed by a boy of fifteen, on the roof of 
a kitchen L, fenced about with chicken- 
wire, against which he had put rows of 
potted nasturtiums and other gay flower- 
ing plants. There, lying on a bank of 
cushions and pillows, he used to read by 
the hour, surrounded by beautiful things 
and absolutely undisturbed. 

Let us suppose, however, that our sub- 
urbanite or city-dweller is fortunate 
enough to build his own house and is able 
to secure ideal conditions. In this case he 
would perhaps have two verandas, one 
having an eastern and the other a western 
exposure. He could construct a substan- 
tially supported roof, preferably covering 
only half the veranda, for by this arrange- 
ment he could have shade, or sunshine, or 
sufficient rain shelter without unduly dark- 
ening the adjoining rooms inside the house. 
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Figure 2 


The supports of this roof would follow the 
architectural construction of the house, 
being either of wood (Fig. 3), or concrete, 
or whatever was suitable. 

The finish of the roof “‘ceiling’’ gives 
unlimited scope to the architect’s or own- 
er’s imagination for decorative effect. In 
the Italian loggia, to which we have 
already referred, the roof “ceiling” often 
received some of the most artistic and 
costly decoration of the whole house, as 
may be seen in the painted ceiling of the 
loggia of the Villa Medici, at the Vatican, 
and in many places throughout Italy. In 
our severe climate, however, such painted 
decorations would not, of course, be dur- 
able, and hence are out of the question; 
still there can be many delightful and sim- 
ple schemes of decoration, carried out by 
means of beams or well considered sheath- 
ing and paneling in rectangular or diagonal 
patterns, simple and structural incharacter. 

For the furnishing of this outdoor living- 
room the possibilities are varied and al- 
most unlimited in their range of character 
and colors, and of expense. Our ideal 
veranda would be at least twelve feet 
wide and twenty-five feet long, which 
makes a generous space for summer com- 
fort. Here will be room for one or two 
good-sized tables, several chairs, includ- 
ing a steamer chair, possibly a couch, and 
one or two hammocks. 

The furniture should be chosen with a 
view not only to comfort, but to its reli- 
able wearing qualities when exposed to 
weather; and it would be advisable to use 
willow, rattan, or India cane; any of the 
so-called garden furniture, well painted, 
varnished and rubbed down to a soft fin- 
ish; rustic hickory, or possibly Mission 
furniture, if it is finished with a waterproof 
stain. It is possible to procure both tables 
and chairs, and in some instances couches, 
in all these materials. . 














Whatever cushions are used are more 
suitably filled with moss or hair than 
feathers or down, as they absorb less 
dampness and dry out more quickly after 
exposure. The coverings should be pre- 
ferably of sunfast dyes. At the present 
day the wonderful successes wrought by 
the Mercerizing process have placed at 

















Figure 4 


our command an inexhaustible range of 
colors and weaves, ranging in price from 
fifty cents to many dollars per yard. 
Turkey red still retains its favor, and there 
has recently been put upon the market a 
striped Turkey red, self-toned, that is sixty 
cents a yard and is likely to prove very 
satisfactory and popular. Certain shades 
of denim have been found to be fairly 
durable, and many of the highly colored 
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Figure 3 


linens in Austrian futurist designs find in 
these outdoor places their happiest sur- 
roundings and are a delight to the eye. 

For floor coverings, one may use India 
druggets, Algerian straw rugs made of 
cocoanut fiber, Scotch rugs, or Moonge 
rugs. These last, however, at this writing 
are not easily procurable because of the 
war conditions. 

If one roughly figures the cost of furnish- 
ing a veranda in this manner it will be 
somewhat as follows: an Algerian straw 
rug will cost from $5.00 for one 3 feet by 
6 feet, to $22.50 for one 9 feet by 12 feet; a 
willow armchair of any color stain from 
$6.75 or $8.00 to twice that amount, and 
the cushions, varying of course with the 
price of the covering material, at an aver- 
age price of $2.50 or $3.00 each; a rustic 
hickory or mission armchair about $7.00 
to $10.00; and a steamer chair from $2.50 
to $3.50. A willow couch costs about 
$18.00. 

Tables in these materials range in prices 
from $5.00 to $6.00 up. 

Hammocks, of course, can be bought at 
almost any price, from the ordinary ham- 
mock at $2.50 to the mattress hammock 
which may cost $12.00.to $14.00. 

Thus, with one large rug, two arm- 
chairs, a willow couch, a steamer chair, 
two tables and a mattress hammock, these 
furnishings may cost approximately $75.00 
or $80.00. 

Japanese drop screens are in many cases 
a desirable and often necessary addition 
to the veranda furnishings. These are 
fitted with metal pulleys and priced ac- 
cording to size, from about $2.00 to $5.00. 
The original wooden pulleys that are im- 
ported with them are perfectly useless and 
should always be replaced by metal ones. 

In houses of fairly permanent owner- 
ship, if there is even a small amount of 

(Continued on page xiit) 

















-=# SAFETY AND ECONOMY IN PLUMBING «= 


A NEW AND UNUSUAL SYSTEM WHICH CUTS IN HALF THE COST OF PLUMBING 


BY J. PICKERING PUTNAM 


GENERATION ago the fear of sewer gas was almost 

universal and amounted to a veritable terror. The 

result was the rapid development of a most elaborate 

system of worse than useless pipes, valves, gates, and 
complex machinery of all kinds, regardless of cost or appearance, 
in a frantic endeavor to entrap or ward off the “deadly vapor.” 
This complication was soon found to increase instead of diminish 
the leakage, yet once established it fastened itself immovably 
upon the unfortunate house-owner like the old man of the sea. 
It still maintains its iron grip in the majority of places to-day. 
Private interests rule the situation. In every town tons of un- 
necessary piping, with their countless unscientific joints, increase 
enormously the leakage area, and destroy the trap seals by 
evaporation with a speed proportional to their efficiency in pro- 
ducing air currents where they are not wanted. 

Modern Science has demonstrated that sewer air is actually 
freer from germs of all kinds than the air of the streets above, 
because these germs, once entering the sewers from the streets, 
are soon driven by the air currents against the water and damp 
surfaces of the pipes, where they stick until destroyed by the 
products of the more hardy non-pathogenic germs. 

Some years ago a full page of one of our great dailies was given 
to the description of an invention for freeing the air of our cities 
of germs and dust by means of an enormous filtering plant, — at 
an initial cost, for Boston alone, of over a million dollars, as well 
as heavy subsequent running expense, — on the ground that the 
great sanitary advantage justified the great outlay. Reasoning, 
however, upon the recent discoveries of bacteriologists as to the 
number, species, and fate of germs in sewers and in the streets 
above them, and upon some experiments of my own, I found 
that the same end could be attained, — not only without any 
initial cost, but, instead, at an enormous saving, — by utilizing 
our sewers and waste-pipes as our great air-filtering plant. 
Accordingly in my “ Plumbing and Household Sanitation” I out- 
lined, in 1911, anew and simplified system of plumbing and water 
carriage, which I called the “Securitas” System. It consists in 
the development, first, of a form of trapping and general con- 
struction under which the so-called “‘Back-Vent” piping may 
be entirely and permanently dispensed with; second, of a flexible 
jointing for plumbing gas- and water-pipes and mains, which is 
essential as a security against leakage; third, of a method of 
simultaneously filtering the air of cities, ventilating the sewers, 
and dispensing with the main house or “disconnecting” trap; 
fourth, of an automatic disposal of the grease from kitchen and 
pantry sink wastes; fifth, of a more scientific treatment of bath- 
rooms; and, finally, of certain improvements in the form and 
construction of the principal plumbing fixtures themselves. 

The result of these measures is not only the attainment of 
better plumbing at less than half the cost, but also the automatic 
dust and germ filtration of the air of cities and towns at the rate 
of a million and a half cubic feet per square mile per minute. 

It must be remembered that the sewers and drains contain a 
definite amount of organic matter in process of decomposition, 
and that the gases they generate issue at present from the sewers 
into the outer air, through special outlets now provided for sewer 
ventilation, in a more or less concentrated condition (depending 
upon the number of vents). With the thorough ventilation we 
propose, the products of decomposition entering the atmosphere 
are the same in aggregate amount, but are so diluted as to be 
entirely imperceptible and harmless at any special point of 


discharge, except when they enter within the confined space of 
a dwelling. Under these circumstances air leakage from soil 
pipes is sufficiently repulsive to require its absolute exclusion. 
Also such air continuously breathed within a building, thoug!: 
free from disease germs, tends to produce a general impairment 
of health, lowering the vital forces of resistance to any form of 
specific disease. It would be better, of course, if all products of 
decomposition as well as all the exhalations of living animals 
could be removed from the atmosphere of cities. But this being 
up to the present time unattainable, it is most important to 
remove dust and germs as far as possible. 

To construct such a plant it would only be necessary to elim- 
inate the main house trap, now required by law in nearly all 
places which labor under any plumbing ordinances at all, and 
arrange to carry the ventilation of the sewers by means of scien- 
tifically jointed soil pipes safely above the roofs of all the houses, 
rather than at the street level. I showed that the sewer ventila- 
tion and air filtration so produced would not only be the most 
perfect that could be devised, but that it would reduce the cost 
of the whole sewerage and plumbing system by approximately 
half a million dollars for every square mile of city area cov- 
ered, and would also operate automatically, or without any run- 
ning expense whatever, —the difference of temperature between 
the interior and exterior of the houses forming the motive power 
for its operation. 

The first consideration in planning the plumbing system is of 
course the location of the bathrooms. It should be established 
as a general rule, contrary to the usual opinion, that in city 
houses bounded by city walls and having but two fronts, the 
bathrooms should occupy a position near the center, leaving the 
maximum amount of exterior exposure to the living- and bed- 
rooms. This is particularly important with city houses having a 
single senny exposure. The reasons for this are many and im- 
portant. It reserves the exposed frontage so limited in amount 
in city houses, for rooms actually requiring sun and outer air; it 
also permits of confining the waste and rainwater piping to a 
single stack, and reduces the cost in many ways. 

When a bathroom window is opened in winter the bad air does 
not go out; the cold air enters, and simply drives the bathroom 
air into the living-rooms; whereas a properly constructed inner 
ventilating flue is always operative in exactly the right way, and 
incidentally improves by so much the air of the entire house. 
A brilliant artificial light properly placed in the glass-fronted 
ventilating flue, is not only amply sufficient for the bathroom, 
especially when it is treated throughout in white or light color, 
as it should be, but also increases by its heat the ventilation of 
the flue. A small amount of heat thus properly applied will carry 
the entire air of the bathroom every few minutes to the top of 
the house, and discharge it above the roof. 

In summer houses having four exterior fagades there will be 
ample window space for exterior bathrooms, and the air within 
the house being then normally cooler than the outer air, will 
circulate in the direction desired. Houses should be built di- 
agonally with the points of the compass in order to permit the 
morning sun to enter two of the facades and the afternoon sun 
the other two. This is an important consideration only too 
rarely observed in town and city planning. 

Fig. 1 represents a section of a city house plumbed in the man- 
ner called for by the average plumbing laws. Figs. 2 and 3 show 
the same house plumbed under the simpler and far safer Secu- 
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ritas system, with all interior bathrooms scientifically ventilated 
and lighted at a total cost of $519.00, less than half that of the 
complicated arrangement. (This estimate was made in careful 
detail in the manner usual in making competitive building esti- 
mates, and includes $720.00 as the rental value of the two 
10 x 12 foot bedrooms and of the large central “vent court” 
with its windows, saved by the more rational plan.) 

The first arrangement shows six separate stacks of pipes. If 
the main house-trap vent-pipe is also carried through the house 
to the roof as shown on the right-hand side, the relative cost is 
still higher. I have not included its cost in the calculations, how- 
ever, because it is not always required, nor have I included the 
cost of the local vent which should always be used, and which in 
our simpler plan is provided by the ventilating shaft without 
extra expense. If drip-pipes from the fixtures are also included, 
the cost would again be very greatly increased. These also have 
not entered into the cost estimate, as they are not obligatory, 
but because they have often been recommended for use under 
poor fixtures and piping as a precaution against injury by leak- 
age to costly decoration below. In the expensive plan, also, ex- 
tra heavy pipe and lead-calked joints are used as generally re- 
quired by building laws, although they are absolutely unreliable 
and more than twice as costly as the lighter pipe with flexible 
joints shown in the simpler plan. 

Our first insistence, in specifying our piping, should be on the 
use of cast iron for its material, on account of its greater resist- 
ance to rust, and of flexible joints to insure against leakage and 
fracture of the plumbing fixtures. 
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Figure 3 


Two kinds of movement at joints must be provided for, one 
longitudinal and one rotary, and therefore two forms of con- 
struction have been devised to be used simultaneously in the 
same system, one to provide for a longitudinal and the other for 
a rotary play of the pipes, the first to be confined to straight 
pipe lengths and the other to bends and fittings. 

The first is shown in Figs. 4, 5, and 6. A pliable, sticky, un- 
changeable bituminous substance similar to mineral wax, com- 
bined, in proper proportions, with a non-drying oil, is forced into 
the space between the cup and the spigot, preferably as shown in 
Fig. 7, and is prevented from escaping by two soft, fibrous gas- 
kets at each end of the cup surrounding the spigot. In virtue of 
this construction, the greater the internal pressure the tighter 
becomes the joint. 

The lower pipe is supported against the building walls by the 
staple and wedge shown in the drawings. It is clear that the 
upper pipe is free to play up and down under the influence of the 
expansion and contraction due to the passage through the stack 
of alternating hot and cold water, — a play which in tall build- 
ings may sometimes amount to an inch or more. The sticky, 
pliable packing allows of this movement without the slightest 
injury to the joint, and experience with the material shows that 
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Figure 2 


it may be relied upon to retain this quality permanently. The 
passage of boiling water alternating with icy cold, through the 
pipes, which with ordinary lead-calked joints invariably causes 
leakage before long, has no injurious effect on the materials form- 
ing this joint, nor does a freezing outside temperature produce 
any material reduction in the pliability and tenacity thereof. 

Fig. 8 shows the construction of the ball-and-socket form of 
this joint designed to provide for rotary movement. The joint 
has the same exterior form and the same pliable compound for 
packing as the straight pipe joint, but one half of the spherical 
space between the ball and socket is filled with a fine Portland 
cement and sand, cast upon the spigot to form the ball of rota- 
tion, a sheet metal disk separating this from the soft packing. It 
must be noted that the cement is not relied upon in any way to 
secure tightness, but only plays the réle of a hard hemisphere 
of rotation. Cement alone is now recognized as being too un- 
yielding to provide a reliable joint. 

In this joint the mouth or opening of the cup is a little larger 
than the exterior diameter of the spigot end, so as to receive the 
latter, and also leave room for considerable lateral play when the 
inner pipe is rotated around the center of the cup as an axis. 

In order to enable the Portland cement to take as perfect a 
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hemispherical form as possible without going to the expense of 
machine-turned work, the interior surface of the cup is coated 
with asphaltum at the factory in the usual manner, and it is 
provided, also at the factory, with a further coating of paraffin 
by dipping. The two coatings produce a very smooth inner sur- 
face, thick enough to fill up all the rough irregularities of the 
casting with a comparatively soft material; so that when the 
concrete sphere is cast therein and has hardened, a perfect ball 
and socket joint is formed with the paraffin for a lubricator, 
which is capable of rotation without injury to either part. The 
force required to rotate this joint is small compared with those 
which are brought to bear upon the pipe system by the expan- 
sion and contraction of the iron or by the shrinkage or settlement 
of the building. 

The Portland cement is first inserted through the opening 
around the bell. The pliable waterproofing is afterwards forced 
in, the plug screwed on, and the joint is complete. 

We come now to the choice of the plumbing fixtures. 

A lavatory should be constructed with a discharge outlet at 
the rear where it forms no obstruction in usage, — an outlet 
large enough above all things, to fill the waste pipe “full bore” 
so as to scour the entire waste-pipe system when used. It should 
have an overflow passage no part of which should be in contact 
with the clean water in the fixture but which should be easily 
accessible from above for inspection and cleansing, and a large, 
smooth outlet valve operated by a simple exterior mechanism. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show in section the outlet end of a wash-basin 
(designed by the writer) embodying these desiderata. The con- 
struction is self-explanatory. The outlet valve has a facing of 
white enamel and is provided with a soft rubber washer, and the 
simple and easily removable operating mechanism may be con- 
structed of white porcelain-enameled iron, which, besides requir- 
ing no polishing or refinishing, possesses no intrinsic value to 
tempt the honesty of thieves and vandals in public places. There- 
fore virtue is promoted by its use, as well as comfort and art. 

Kitchen and pantry sinks should also be constructed after the 
principle of the automatic flush tank. To remove greasy matters 
from the dishes used in cooking and serving food, hot water is 
necessary, and this liquifies the grease. If the volume of water 
into which this melted grease is led is not sufficient to congeal it 
partially and carry it through the waste pipes with a powerful 
rush, it will congeal upon and putrefy in these pipes until a seri- 
ous nuisance is formed. In ordinary sinks in general use, the 
melted grease dribbles through the sink strainer, and chills upon 
the inside of the waste pipe and in the mouth of the vent pipe 
and all other corners of the trap before it has traveled a rod from 
the sink. In chilling, it forms a coating in these places, so hard 
that it is subsequently often very difficult to remove, and soon 
causes annoying stoppages. The obstruction can sometimes, but 
not always, be removed by pouring a hot solution of potash into 
the pipes until the grease dissolves and becomes converted into 
soap. But often it has to be scraped out at a very great expense. 

Figs. 1: and 12 represent in perspective and section the writer’s 
device for obviating these difficulties. 

The operation of the sink and flush-pot is as follows. The sink 
is used in the ordinary manner until the flush-pot fills to, the 
height of the siphon overflow. When this point has been reached, 
the next discharge of a quart or two of water suddenly emptied 
from the washing pan charges the siphon and causes the entire 
contents of the flush-pot to rush out through the waste passages, 


filling them full bore, and scouring them from end to end. The 
solid matter and large lumps of grease will be left on the bottom 
of the flush-pot, and must be removed by the servant in the 
proper manner, inasmuch as they cannot possibly be removed in 
any other way. The sink contains its own antisiphon trap and 
hence requires no back-venting. What grease may escape 
through the outlet, does so in a congealed and balled-up state, 
and cannot adhere to the piping. 

Waiter closets should be so constructed as to remove abso- 
lutely all waste matters noiselessly at a single flush with the 
smallest possible amount of water. Figs. 13 and 14 show in sec- 
tion and plan the writer’s design for the accomplishment of this 
result. 

The seal is unusually deep and the siphon jet unusually strong, 
the result being that it acts with the greatest possible power and 
speed, and correspondingly with a very small amount of flushing 
water. When the flush valve is opened, the water-level in the 
bowl instantly drops, carrying the waste matters down into the 
small part of the trap, while the upper flush noiselessly wells 
over the edge in a thick layer (but under no pressure), and falls 
upon the wastes, carrying them quickly and quietly into the 
waste pipe. The lower jet, placed in the upcast trap limb, is 
muffled by the upper and lower flushing streams balancing each 
other in volume. The action is scarcely begun before it is finished 
and clean water rises again noiselessly in the bowl from the res- 
ervoir chamber surrounding it. 

The Securitas trap is shown in Figs. 15 and 16, the former 
showing the visible portion of the trap constructed of white- 
enameled metal and tlie latter of nickel-plated brass. Its con- 
struction is based on the fact that a jet of water may be projected 
under siphoning action through a shallow vessel of water with- 
out reducing its volume, as illustrated by Fig. 17, whereas the 
same jet in vertically constructed traps, as heretofore made and 
as illustrated by Fig. 18, will entirely destroy the seal. Moreover 
the shallow horizontal construction embodying this new and 
scientific principle protects from siphonage the deep seal of any 
adjoining unvented trap as well as its own, and thus does away 
with the back venting of water-closet traps which are not of 
themselves capable of resisting powerful siphoning strains. 
Consequently in this way all back venting is for the first time 
done away with. The shallow form also permits of the placing 
of the trap above the floor when used with bath tubs and thus 
avoids all floor and tile cutting. Fig. 19 shows the appearance of 
these traps set under a basin and bathtub. Fig. 20 shows the 
interior construction, and explains the action of water under nor- 
mal use, filling the trap full and developing the maximum possi- 
ble scour, while the centrifugal force directs heavy objects like 
jewelry, accidentally getting into the trap, against the outer 
wall where they may be rescued from loss. Fig 21 shows the 
action of the water during siphonage. The heavier water, desig- 
nated by heavy black arrows, is driven by centrifugal force 
away from the central outlet and is retained in the reservoir by 
capillary action when it strikes its dome and walls, just as rain 
striking a window pane adheres to the glass and falls to the 
ground. The lighter air flies directly to the outlet and breaks the 
vacuum of siphonage. 

The white-enameled surface of this ornamental trap corre- 
sponds with the glossy white surfaces surrounding it in the bath- 
room, and fulfills its purpose of enhancing the general effect of 
this modern treatment. 
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Imagine Your Room 


Decorated Like this One 


F you have a living room, bedroom or dining room that has 
inherited some of the decorative ugliness of other days, learn 
how easily and inexpensively it may be transformed into delight- 
ful modern beauty by the simple use of Acme Quality Finishes. 


Replace the obtrusive, unsanitary wall paper with the soft plain 
tints of Acme No-Lustre, an oil paint for walls that gives a flat 
velvety surface, washable and sanitary. If the woodwork has 
little or no native beauty, cover it with Acme Quality White 
Enamel in either gloss or flat finish. Discard the figured carpet 
and finish the floor with Acme Varno-Lac, upon which lay a few 
rugs of simple pattern and of colors harmonizing with the walls. 
Insure a quality effect by specifying 


ACME’ QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


But first write us for the Acme books, “Home Decorating” and “Acme 
Quality Painting Guide.” We will send you these books, illustrated in 
colors, free upon request. They tell just which of the Acme Quality 
Paints, Enamels, Stains or Varnishes to use for each particular purpose, 
tell quantities needed, and supply necessary information to insure satis- 
factory results. For work that you want to do yourself they are invalu- 
able. With them we will send you the name and address of the Acme 
dealer nearest you. You will find him ready to render you all possible 
assistance in your plans. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. AM, Detroit, Michigan 


Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln San Francisco 
Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane San Diego 


St. Louis Nashville Topeka Portland 











This is a Whittall Anglo-Persian Rug. Pattern 332. Color 141. 


HE first impression of one’s home is oftentimes created by the character and appearance of the 
surroundings in the hallway. Of necessity, there can be but little furniture. In the average 
home, the floor coverings are depended upon, almost wholly, to furnish beauty for this room 
and to instil into it an atmosphere of hospitality and welcome. 


@ The rug which is portrayed in this photograph is a Whittall Anglo-Persian: a domestic rug of 
moderate cost which reproduces an antique Shirvan rug with all the soft blending of the colors and with 
the same historic characteristics of design which are found in the priceless old Persian masterpiece. The 
wealth of color in the Whittall Rug makes this hallway fairly glow with a warmth of good cheer. 


@ Whittall Rugs are made in a great variety of designs and in a wide range of colorings. There are 
several different qualities and at many prices. They are made in nearly thirty stock sizes and are also 
woven to order to meet your special requirements. So it may be truthfully said that 


There is a Whittall Rug for Every Room in Every Home 


MADE IN WORCESTER, MASS., BY 


WY WHITT 
‘ YY — M . « 
) ; J BY VHITTALL 
ene — “ORIENTAL aT IN WaNTTALL BUCA’? 
Address 


121 Brussels Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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